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TOWN  OFFICERS 


1931 

TOWN  CLERK  AND  TREASURER 
Frank  L.  Howland 
SELECTMEN 

James  W.  Freeman,  Chairman  Richard  A.  Lathrop 

John  S.  Tinkham 

BOARD  OF  PUBLIC  WELFARE 

Richard  A.  Lathrop,  Chairman         James  W.  Freeman 
John  S.  Tinkham 

ASSESSORS 


Richard  A.  Lathrop,  Chairman 
James  W.  Freeman 
John  S.  Tinkham 


Term  expires  March  1932 
Term  expires  March  1933 
Term  expires  March  1934 


TAX  COLLECTOR 
Frank  L.  Howland 
AUDITORS 

James  L.  Govoni  Alanson  W.  Parkes 

William  H.  McLaughlin 

SCHOOL  COMMITTEE 


Dr.  Samuel  M.  Beale,  Jr. 
Charles  S.  Lloyd 


Term  expires  March  1932 
Term  expires  March  1932 


Clayton  R.  Burke,  Jr.  Term  expires  March  1933 

Wilson  C.  Bartley  Term  expires  March  1933 

Myron  H.  Whitney  Term  expires  March  1934 

Richard  A.  Lathrop  Term  expires  March  1934 

BOARD  OF  HEALTH 

Jeannette  M.  White  Term  expires  March  1932 

Ira  Austin  Term  expires  March  1934 

Gretchen  K.  Smith  Term  expires  March  1933 

TRUSTEES  OF  THE  SANDWICH 
FREE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 


George  E.  Burbank 
Eugene  S.  Clark 
Augustus  R.  Pope 
Margaret  J.  Kelleher 
Wilson  C.  Bartley 
Mary  H.  Wing 
Melissa  M.  Ellis 
Hazel  Blake  French 
Marie  C.  Whitney 


Term  expires  March  1932 
Term  expires  March  1932 
Term  expires  March  1932 
Term  expires  March  1933 
Term  expires  March  1933 
Term  expires  March  1933 
Term  expires  March  1934 
Term  expires  March  1934 
Term  expires  March  1934 


TRUSTEES  OF  THE  WESTON  MEMORIAL  FUND 


James  W.  Freeman 
Jerome  R.  Hoi  way 
Fletcher  Clark 


Term  expires  March  1932 
Term  expires  March  1933 
Term  expires  March  1934 


SURVEYOR  OF  HIGHWAYS 


Jerome  R.  Hoi  way 


CONSTABLE 
James  B.  McArdle 


TREE  WARDEN 
Samuel  P.  King- 
FENCE  VIEWERS 


Herbert  L.  Chipman  Clayton  R.  Burke 

James  Bernard  McArdle 

MEASURERS  OF  WOOD  AND  LUMBER 

Thomas  F.  Kelleher  Lincoln  Crowell 

James  Bernard  McArdle 


FIELD  DRIVERS 


George  E.  Burbank  Michael  J.  Murphy 

Clayton  R.  Burke 

REGISTRARS  OF  VOTERS 


Frank  L.  Howland,  Ex-officio 
John  T.  Liberty  Term  expires  March  31st,  1932 

David  Crowell  Term  expires  March  31st,  1933 

William  L.  Nye  Term  expires  March  31st,  1934 


FOREST  WARDEN 


Samuel  P.  King" 


DEPUTY  FOREST  WARDENS 

Robert  M.  Andrews  Lincoln  Crowell 

Thomas  F.  Kelleher  James  L.  Govoni 

Harold  Burke  -  John  R.  Barnard 

J.  Foxcroft  Carleton  James  Bernard  McArdle 

James  M.  McArdle  George  R.  Meigs 

Albert  J.  Govoni 


FIRE  DEPARTMENT  ENGINEERS 


Thomas  F.  Kelleher,  Chief 


James  L.  Govoni 
Henry  P.  Dunbar 
Lincoln  Crowell 
Axel  Magnusson 


Samuel  P.  King 
James  Bernard  McArdle 
Albert  J.  Govoni 
J.  Foxcroft  Carleton 


C.  R.  Burke,  Jr. 
INSPECTOR  OF  ANIMALS 
Samuel  P.  King 
INSPECTOR  OF  MEATS 
Samuel  P.  King 
SEALER  OF  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES 
Harry  F.  Cunningham 
INSPECTOR  OF  WIRES 


SUPERINTENDENT  OF  MOTH  WORK 
Samuel  P.  King 
SPECIAL  POLICE 


William,  A.  Wins«or 


James  Bernard  McArdle 
James  A.  F.  Elliott 
John  F.  Hoey 
William  A.  Winsor 
Edward  F.  Montague 
Samuel  Jillson 
Samuel  P.  King 


Michael  J.  Murphy 
William  Donovan 
Arthur  J.  McArdle 


George  A.  Cornell 
Wilson  C.  Bartley 
Lars  G.  Michelson 


Ira  B.  Austin 
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Albert  J.  Govoni  Wallace  S.  Morrow,  Jr. 

Harold  Burke  Jerome  R.  Holway 

FINANCE  COMMITTEE 

John  F.  Carle  ton  Edward  C.  Clark 

Harry  O.  Pratt  Harry  S.  Dowden 

William  H.  Russell  George  R.  Meigs 

Harold  L.  Burke 

TOWN  FOREST  COMMITTEE 


Lincoln  Crowell 
Jerome  R.  Holway 
Samuel  P.  King 


Term  expires  March  31st,  1934 
Term  expires  March  31s<t,  1933 
Term  expires  March  31st,  1932 


SELECTMEN'S  REPORT 


We  herewith  present  for  your  consideration  our  annual 
report  of  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  year  ending 
Dec.  31st,  1931. 

JAMES  W.  FREEMAN,  Chairman, 
RICHARD  A.  LATHROP, 
JOHN  S.  TINKHAM. 


APPROPRIATIONS 


Lenrislaf  ivo  Dpnt 

$65  00 

t±s  V>      •  \J  Vy 

Selectmen's  Dent 

1  400  00 

Auditor's  Dent 

80.00 

Treasurer  and  Collector 

2,650.00 

Assessors 

2,100.00 

Certification  of  Notes 

30.00 

Law  Dept. 

100.00 

Sandwich  Free  Public  Library 

300.00 

Town  Clerk 

275.00 

Election  and  Registration 

300.00 

Town  Hall 

800.00 

Police 

2,000.00 

Sealer  of  Weights  and  Measures 

337.00 

Moth  Dept. 

1,500.00 

Tree  Warden 

400.00 

Forest  Warden 

200.00 

Forest  Fire  Prevention 

89.00 

Schools 

34,420.00 

Roads,  Snow,  Sidewalks 

5,000.00 

Roads,  Chap.  81,  Gen.  Laws 

5,025.00 

Public  Welfare 

7,000.00 

Soldiers  Relief 

25.00 

Memorial  Day 

75.00 

Superintendent  Expenses  to  Convention 

19.87 
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Town  Clock 

50.00 

Town  Reports 

207.80 

Reserve  Fund 

1,794.36 

Inspection  of  Wires 

100.00 

Cemeteries 

75.00 

Interest 

4,000.00 

Miscellaneous 

150.00 

District  Nurse 

1,500.00 

Village  Improvement  Society 

1,875.00 

Lease  of  Playground 

200.00 

Fire  Dept.  and  Village  Fires 

1,200.00 

Maturing  Debt 

6,500.00 

Health  and  Sanitation 

850.00 

Town  Forest  Commttee 

50.00 

Mosquito  Control 

704.93 

Traffic  Lights 

400.00 

Forest  Warden  Special 

2,500.00 

Town  Beach  Playground 

250.00 

Deficit  1930  Forest  Warden 

548.86 

Independence  Day 

500.00 

Repairs  to  Jarvisville  School  House 

75.00 

i  on 

Land  Damage,  Public  Landing 

30.00 

Town  Way  Construction 

1,350.00 

Plank  Walk 

2  300  00 

Unpaid  Bills,  Miscellaneous 

$5.00 

Town  Hall 

13.20 

18.20 

LEGISLATIVE  DEPARTMENT 

Moderator 

$30.00 

Stenographer 

41.00 

Printing 

8.85 
$79.85 

Appropriation 

$65.00 

Transferred 

14.85 

79.85 
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SELECTMEN'S  DEPARTMENT 


Salaries  of  Selectmen 

$900.00 

Extra  services 

40.00 

Printing  Stationery  and  Postage 

91.94 

Car  fares,  transportation,  etc. 

16.52 

Advertising 

34.06 

Guide  Boards,  new  and  repaired 

72.42 

T'ol  QT\ri  rvn  a 
JL  cltJpIlU'Hc 

Traffic  Count 

9.60 

Hotel 

5.00 

P.  0.  Box  Rent 

3.00 

Fees 

21.21 

Stenographer 

2.50 

Surveying 

273.90 

All  other 

3.40 

$1,506.45 

Appropriation  $1,400.00 


Transferred  106.45 

  1,506.45 


AUDITORS 

Salaries  of  Auditors  $80.00 
Appropriation  80.00 


TREASURER  AND  COLLECTOR 


Salary  as  Treasurer 

$700.00 

Extra  Services  account  Excise  Tax 

150.00 

Bond 

231.00 

Printing,  Stationery  and  Postage 

139.77 

Supplies 

31.49 

Transportation  and  Hotel 

13.50 

Advertising 

29.51 

Court  Fees  (copy  of  will) 

1.22 
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Commission  (2%)  on  Taxes  1,576.15 


Appropriation  $2,650.00 
Transferred  222.64 


$2,872.64 
2,872.64 


ASSESSORS 

Salaries  $1,799.88 

Extra  services,  account  Excise  Tax  150.00 

Printing,  stationery,  postage  12.85 

Abstracts  61.02 

Plans  3.15 

Stenographer  1.50 

Auto  Reference  Book  1.00 

Copy  of  Valuation  Book  for  State  15.00 

Hotel  5.00 


12,049.40 

Appropriation  $2,100.00 


Balance  $50-60 


CERTIFICATION  OF  NOTES 

Certification  of  Notes  $26.00 

Appropriation  30.00 

Balance 


S4.00 


LAW  DEPARTMENT 

Expended  ?175'00 
Appropriation  $100.00 

Transferred   1!^!  8175.00 
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TOWN  CLERK 

Salary  $200.00 

Recording  fees  38.50 

Printing,  Postage  and  Stationery  9.62 

Surety  Bond  5.00 


$253.12 

Appropriation  275.00 


Balance  $21.88 

ELECTION  AND  REGISTRATION 

Salaries  of  Registrars  160.00 

Salaries  of  Election  Officers  45.00 

Advertising  36.81 

Posting  Notices  19.00 

Printing  66.93 

Typing  1.50 

Recording  5.00 


$334.24 

Appropriation  $300.00 
Transferred  34.24 

  334.24 


TOWN  HALL 

Janitor's  Salary  $255X0 

Wages  (extra  help)  22.00 

Care  of  Grounds  26.50 

Fuel  57.50 

Light  39.96 

Trucking  2.00 

Insurance  387.50 

Repairs  38.35 

Supplies  7.67 
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Stove  11.95 

$848.43 

Appropriation  $800.00 
Appropriation  for  unpaid  bill  13.20 
Transferred  35.23 

  848.43 


POLICE 

Sheriff's  services  $360.00 

Watchman  1,101.00 

Special  Officers  596.75 

Telephone  10.46 


Appropriation  $2,000.00 
Transferred  68.21 


$2,068.21 


2,068.21 


FIRE  DEPARTMENT 

Care  of  Apparatus 

200.00 

Rent 

360.00 

Supplies 

13.92 

Operation  of  Siren 

72.00 

Tires  and  Tubes 

117.18 

Gasoline  and  Oil 

19.02 

Firemen's  Equipment 

182.75 

Other  Equipment 

69.70 

Village  Fires 

17.25 

Rack  for  Hose 

98.75 

Tile  Pipe 

31.75 

Labor  Setting  Tile  Pipe 

32.00 

Repairs 

13.50 

$1,227.82 
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Appropriation  $1,200.00 
Transferred  27.82 

  1,227.82 


SEALER  OF  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES 

Sealer's  salaries  and  transportation  §240.00 

Insurance  61.66 

Supplies  7.72 

Printing,  Stationery,  Postage  4.87 

Repairs  to  Equipment  25.00 


Appropriation  $337.00 
Transferred  2.25 


$339.25 
$339.25 


MOTH  DEPARTMENT 

Salaries  and  Wages  $976.50 

Transportation  312.50 

Rent  115.00 

Gasoline  and  Oil  16.97 

Express  .83 


$1,421.80 

Appropriation  1,500.00 


Balance  $78.20 

TREE  WARDEN 

Wages  $272.00 

Transportation  88.50 

Equipment  35.53 

Repairs  1.31 


,  $397.34 

Appropriation  400.00 


Balance 


$2.66 
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FOREST  FIRE  PREVENTION 
Wages  ?7400 
Transportation  15.00 


$89.00 

Appropriation  89.00 

FOREST  WARDEN 

Fighting  fires  $114.00 

Telephone  10.76 

Issuing  fire  permits  20.00 

Equipment  and  repairs  35.95 


$180.71 

Appropriation  200.00 


Balance  $19.29 

FOREST  WARDEN,  SPECIAL 

Tractor  $820.80 

Wages  1,295.50 

Transportation  84.00 

Blasting  57.95 

Supplies  18.90 

Surveying  24.50 


$2,301.65 

Appropriation  2,500.00 


Balance  $198.35 

INSPECTION  OF  WIRES 

Inspection  of  wires  and  expenses  $100.00 

Appropriation  100.00 
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HEALTH  AND  SANITATION 


Salaries  and  General  Administration  $227.11 

Inspection  of  meats  10.00 

Inspection  of  animals  50.00 

Vital  statistics  2.75 

School  dentist  50.00 

Care  of  dump  245.50 

Signs  2.25 

Burial  of  dead  animals  2.00 

Sanatorium  38.57 


$628.18 

Appropriation  850.00 


Balance  $221.82 

HIGHWAYS  —  GENERAL 

Roads,  Sidewalks  and  Removal  of  Snow 

Salaries  and  wages  $1,691.32 

Trucks  and  teams  1,036.00 

Gasoline  and  oil  5.74 

Road  oil  342.48 

Equipment  and  repairs  263.96 

Asphalt  and  Stone  253.35 

Rent  96.00 

Gravel  and  sand  52.85 

Supplies  77.09 

Snow  Plow  290.93 

Catch  Basin  68.00 

Snow  removal  80S. 51 


$4,984.23 

Appropriation  5,000.00 


Balance 


$15.77 
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REMOVAL  OF  SNOW 


Wages  and  trucks  $806.11 

CHARLES  STREET 

Drainage  $8.00 

MAIN  STREET 

Sidewalks  $227.00 

FALMOUTH  ROAD 

Drainage  $46.50 

Patching  33.63 

Mowing  20.00 


$100.13 

FACTORY  STREET 
Drainage  $15.00 
Oiling  109.88 
Patching  34.25 
Mowing  10.00 


$169.13 

GROVE  STREET 

Drainage  $88.75 

Oiling  197.20 

Patching  65-50 

Mowing  43-50 

Scraping  22-63 


$417.58 

WILLOW  STREET 
Mowing  ?10-00 
Patching  ]lf 
Drainage 


Oiling 


87.75 


Drainage 
Oiling 
Sidewalks 
Mowing 


CHURCH  STREET 


$127.37 

$10.00 
21.50 
6.00 
5.00 


$42.50 


Drainage 
Mowing 
Oiling 
Sidewalks 


DOCK  STREET 


$15.13 
10.88 
46.00 
25.63 


$97.64 


Drainage 

Sidewalks 

Patching 


JARVES  STREET 


$136.89 
28.75 
19.00 


$184.64 


Drainage 
Sidewalks 


SCHOOL  STREET 


$69.13 
42.63 


$111.76 


Drainage 

Sidewalks 

Patching 


LIBERTY  STREET 


$37.80 
177.26 
11.00 


$226.06 
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CROSS  STREET 


Drainage 
Sidewalks 


PLEASANT  STREET 


Drainage 
Oiling 
Sidewalks 
Patching 


Drainage 
Mowing 


TUPPER  ROAD 


Grading 


Sidewalks 
Painting  Rail 


ROAD  TO  PLANK  WALK 


RIVER  STREET 


Gravelling 
Patching 


Drainage 

Sidewalks 

Oiling 


POOR  HOUSE  LANE 


JOHN  EWER  ROAD 


FREEMAN  STREET 


$10.00 
106.75 

$116.75 


$21.00 
86.35 
11.50 
37.62 

$156.47 

$50.00 
4.00 

$54.00 


$69.25 

$95.76 
4.00 

$99.76 
$104.00 
$11.00 


$8.00 
17.76 

34.50 


$60.26 


Drainage 
Widening 
Widening 
Patching 


E.  SANDWICH  BEACH 


CHASE  ROAD 


OLD  COUNTY  ROAD 


STOWE  ROAD 


SANDY  NECK  ROAD 


Gravelling 


POCASSET  AND  FORESTDALE  ROAD 


Gravelling 


Drainage 
Mowing 


DEWEY  AVENUE 


$16.00 
$26.00 
$84.00 

$226.38 
$35.00 

$143.00 


$8.00 
10.00 


STATE  STREET 


Drainage 

Oiling 

Mowing 


$18.00 


$8.12 
44.70 
5.00 


TOWN  NECK 


Patching 


Stone,  Gravel  and  Stone 
Tools,  Repairs  and  Storage 
Setting  Town  Line  Signs 
Miscellaneous 


$57.82 


$21.12 

$169.37 
$749.25 
$29.00 
$219.88 
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REPAIR  OF  GRAVEL  ROADS 
Under  Chapter  81 
State  and  Town  Cooperating 


Teams  and  trucks  $2,684.63 

Labor  4,652.14 

Gravel,  stone  and  cinders  315.05 

"Road  oil  3,660.07 

Repairs  78.38 

Asphalt,  etc.  90.76 

Gasoline  and  oil  106.30 

Paint  3.00 

Signs  109.37 

Cement  Posts  25.13 

Postage  .17 


Appropriation  $5,025.00 
Received  from  State  6,700.00 


$11,725.00 


11,725.00 


FARMERSVILLE  ROAD 

Scraping  $26.00, 

Dragging  34.72 

Light  oiling  1,589.54 

Patching  30.08 

Brushing  117.25 

$1,797.59 


COTUIT  ROAD 

Scraping  and  widening  $75.89 

Dragging  12.13 

Patching             '  22.08 

Light  oiling  1,148.41 

Brushing  159.62 

Town  Line  Sign  19.22 


$1,437.35 
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FALMOUTH  ROAD 

Scraping"  and  widening  $53.64 

Dragging-  36.88 

Patching  11.00 

Brushing  206.75 

Oiling  390.46 

Town  Line  Sign  19.22 


1717.95 

OLD  COUNTY  ROAD 

Scraping  and  widening  $287.88 

Patching  42.87 

Light  Oiling  257.98 

Brushing  127.88 

Dragging  6.00 

Town  Line  Sign  19.22 

Guard  rail  25.50 


$767.33 

TUPPER  ROAD 

$22.26 
103.50 
15.00 


$140.76 

TOWN  NECK  ROAD 
Scraping  and  Widening 
Patching 
Gravelling 
Light  Oiling 
Brushing 


Patching 
Brushing 
Guard  Rail 


$74.38 
25.08 
35.00 

308.89 
64.00 


$507.35 
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EAST  SANDWICH  BEACH  ROAD 


Scraping  and  Widening  $156.98 

Dragging  8.65 

Patching  93.62 

Light  Oiling  398.68 

Gutters  and  Shoulders  303.18 

Brushing  55.00 


$1,016.11 

SANDY  NECK  ROAD 

Scraping  and  Widening  $133.51 

Patching  11.00 

Gravelling  520.65 

Light  Oiling  89.62 

Brushing  39.75 

Town  Line  Sign  19.22 


$813.75 

STOWE  ROAD 

$31.62 
14.87 
14.00 

173.07 
31.12 


$264.68 

SNAKE  POND  ROAD 

Scraping 
Dragging 
Gravelling 
Light  Oiling 
Brushing 
Town  Line  Sign 


Scraping 
Dragging 
Patching 
Light  Oiling 
Brushing 


$36.25 
20.26 
92.24 

292.50 
81.26 
19.22 


$541.73 
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BOARDLEY  ROAD 

Scraping 

$16.13 

Dragging 

9.12 

Light  Oiling 

242.84 

Brushing 

50.62 

1318.71 

QUAKER  MEETING  HOUSE  ROAD 

Scraping 

$65.13 

Dragging 

10.00 

Light  Oiling 

439.80 

Brushing 

122.25 

$637.18 

SECONDARY  ROADS 

Scraping 

$330.78 

Dragging 

124.40 

Patching 

76.69 

Widening 

202.50 

Gravelling 

165.51 

Light  Oiling 

816.45 

Guard  Rail 

9.75 

Brushing 

1,000.03 

Town  Line  Signs 

38.40 

$2,764.51 

SUMMARY 

Tupper  Road 

$140.76 

Falmouth  Road 

717.95 

Cotuit  Road 

1,437.35 

Farmersville  Road 

1,797.59 

Old  County  Road 

767.33 

Town  Neck  Road 

507.35 

East  Sandwich  Beach 

1,016.11 

Sandy  Neck  Road 

813.75 
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Stowe  Road  264.68 
Snake  Pond  Road  541.73 
Boardley  Road  318.71 
Quaker  Meeting  House  637.18 

Secondary  Roads  2,764.51 


PUBLIC  WELFARE 

Salaries 

Clothing 

Fuel 

Board  and  care 
Medical  aid 
Cash  aid 
Rent 

Printing,  stationery  and  postage 

Groceries 

Outside  Relief 

Mothers'  Aid — 

Cash  Aid  $160.00 
Fuel  51.25 
Rent  130.00 


Old  Age  Assistance — 
Cash  Aid 
Fuel 

Record  Book 


$821.00 
173.38 
11.75 


$11,725.00 

$300.00 
6.50 

262.76 
1,199.81 

120.60 
3,252.50 

363.50 
5.72 

105.42 

220.00 


$341.25 


1,006.13 


Appropriation 
Transferred 


Cash  Aid 

Appropriation 

Transferred 


$7,000.00 
184.19 


SOLDIERS'  RELIEF 


$25.00 
20.00 


$7,184.19 

$7,184.19 
$45.00 
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SCHOOLS 

Committee 

Clerk's  salary  200.00 
Expenses  28.47 


$228.47 


Superintendent 

Salary  $910.45 

Expenses  112.20 

Expenses  in  re  new  teachers  42.90 

Expenses  to  Convention  19.87 

 $1,085.42 

Teachers'  Salaries  20,494.24 

Janitors'  Salaries  2,618.50 

Transportation  of  Pupils  3,492.00 

Light  and  power  (electricity)  573.09 

Text  Books  728.17 

Supplies  (pupils)  814.17 

Insurance  1,283.80 

Telephone  86.90 

Trucking  85.13 

Printing,  Stationery  and  Postage  68.22 

Janitor's  and  Sanitary  Supplies  263.28 

Repairs  to  Building  170.37 

Fuel  1,040.16 
Repairs  to  Equipment 

Laboratory  $7.33 

Fuelite  System  10.00 

Clock,  including  new  batteries  78.85 

Tuning  Piano  (3  times)  15.00 

  111.18 


Athletics 

Supplies  $85.52 

Painting  lines  for  Basketball  6.90 

  92.42 

Advertising  2.50 

Grading  of  Grounds  28.09 
Graduation  Exercises 
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Engrossing  Diplomas  $3.25 
Address  15.00 


  18.25 

Diplomas  with  Leather  Covers 

(on  hand)  66.32 

Inspection  of  Boilers  10.00 
Health 

Nurse  $16.95 
Physician  150.00 

  166.95 


Library 

Larned's  History  $89.77 
World  Book  (Enclopedia)  85.00 

 174.77 

School  Census  30.00 

New  Equipment 

Chairs  $74.77 
Bookcase  32.75 
Table  11.70 
Nurse's  Room  3.75 
Elevator  580.71 

  703.68 


Appropriation  $34,420.00 
Appropriation  Superintendent 

Expenses  to  Convention  19.87 


$34,436.08 


34,439.87 


Balance  3.79 

SANDWICH  FREE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 

Librarian's  salary  $750.00 

Assistant's  salary  500.00 

Janitor's  services  387.96 

Books  254.33 

Periodicals  83.30 


Supplies  22.41 

Fuel  281.43 

Light  117.3-3 

Insurance  83.32 

Repairs  57.38 

Rebinding  49.15 

Care  of  Macy  cemetery  lot  3.00 

Surety  bond  82.50 

Rent  safety  deposit  box  5.00 

Allother  '  3.50 


Balance  brought  forward  $398.61 

Appropriation  300.00 

Income  from  Weston  Fund  1,151.58 

Income  from  Hoxie  Fund  251.60 

Income  from  Converse  Fund  13.50 

Income  from  Faunce  Fund  90.00 

Income  from  Nye  Fund  52.38 

Income  from  Macy  Fund  712.96 

Income  from  Freeman  Fund  135.00 


$2,680.61 


3,105.63 


Balance  carried  forward  $425.02 

RECREATION  AND  UNCLASSIFIED 
MEMORIAL  DAY 

Amount  expended  $74.82 
Appropriation  75.00' 


Balance  $  .18 

TOWN  CLOCK 


Amount  expended 
Appropriation 


$50.00 
50.00 
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VILLAGE  IMPROVEMENT 


Amount  expended  $1,801.17 
Appropriation  1,875.00 


Balance  $73.83 

TOWN  REPORTS 

Amount  expended  $207.80 

Appropriation  207.80 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Vocational  training-  $90.80 
Certifying  accounts  to  State  and 

Notary  fees  25.50 

Care  of  McLaughlin  Playground  9.25 

Rent  of  Drain  (Jarves  St.)  5.00' 

Flowers  5.00 

Repair  of  Envelope  machine  1.00 

Bounty  on  Seal  2.00 

Fence  Viewers  charges  (refunded)  3.95 


Appropriation  $150.00 
Appropriation,  unpaid  bill  5.00 


$142.50 


155.00 


Balance  $12.50 

TOWN  FOREST 
Planting  of  trees  $40.50 
Appropriation  50. CO 


Balance  $9.50 


DISTRICT  NURSE 
Amount  expended  $1,500.00 
Appropriation  1,500.00 
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CASINO  PLAYGROUND 


Amount  expended  $200.00 
Appropriation  200.00 

CEMETERIES 

Amount  expended  $75.20 
Appropriation  $75.00 
Transferred  .20 

  $75.20 

MOSQUITO  CONTROL 
Amount  expended  $704.93 
Appropriation  704.93 


TOWN  BEACH,  PLAYGROUND 

Labor  (cleaning)  $60.00 

Life  rings,  etc  49.12 

Well  90.45 

Grading  65.00 


$264.57 

Appropriation  $250.00 
Transferred  64.57 

  314.57 


Balance  $50.00 

INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Expended  $500.00 

Appropriation  500.00 

PLANK  WALK 

Surveying  $35.50 

Contractor  2,061.00 

Recording  fees  2.47 

Iron  work  6.40 

Extension  91.00 


$2,196.37 

Appropriation  2,300.00 


Balance  103.63 
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TRAFFIC  LIGHTS 

Expended  |350.00 
Appropriation  400.00 


Balance  $50.00 

REPAIRS  TO  JARVISVILLE  SCHOOL  BUILDING 

Expended  $75.00 
Appropriation  75.00 


LAND  DAMAGE  PUBLIC  LANDING 

Damages  paid  $10.00 
Appropriation  30.00 


Balance  $20.00 

LAND  DAMAGE  TOWN  WAY 

Damages  paid  $1.00 

Appropriation  1.00 


TOWN  WAY  CONSTRUCTION 

Contractor  $1,240.00 
Parking  space  and  driveways  105. CO 

  $1,345.00 

Appropriation  1,350.00 

Balance  $5.00 

LAND  DAMAGE  PLOWED  NECK  ROAD 

Balance  brought  forward  $93.00 
Damages  paid  23.00 


Balance  $70.00 
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STATE  AND  COUNTY  NEW  ROAD 

Amount  expended  for  construction  $8,095.76 
Balance  brought  forward  $1,000.00 
Received  from  sale  of  bonds  7,500.00 

  8,500.00 


Balance  $404.24 

LAND  DAMAGES  STATE  AND  COUNTY  NEW  ROAD 

Balance  brought  forward  $787.50 
Transferred  100.00 

  $887.50 

Damages  paid  887.50 


PERPETUAL  CARE  FUNDS 

Allen  Family  Fund 
Amount  on  deposit  Jan.  1,  1931  $302.93 
Interest  credited  13.75 


$316.68 

Withdrawn  for  care  of  lot  63.71 

Balance  on  deposit    $252.97 

Charles  Buckley  Fund 
Amount  of  deposit  Jan.  1,  1931  $50.00 
Interest  credited  2.28 
No  bills  presented 

Balance  on  deposit  —  $52.28 

Burpee  Family  Fund 
Amount  on  deposit  Jan.  1,  1931  $113.21 
Interest  credited  5.13 


$118.34 

Withdrawn  for  care  of  lot  18.00 

Balance  on  deposit  $100.34 

William  Eaton  Fund 
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Amount  on  deposit  Jan.  1,  1931  $515.64 
Interest  credited  23.45 


$539.09 

Withdrawn  for  care  of  lot 

and  Cemetery  36.20 

Balance  on  deposit    $502.89 

Harriet  Faunee  Fund 
Amount  on  deposit  Jan.  1,  1931  $186.88 
Interest  credited  8.49 


$195.37 

Withdrawn  for  care  of  lot  48.00 

Balance  on  deposit    $147.37 

Ida  Hamblin  Fund 
Amount  on  deposit  Jan.  1,  1931  $184.82 
Interest  credited  8.37 


$193.19 

Withdrawn  for  care  of  lot  4.00 

Balance  on  deposit   —  $189.19 

Lucy  Irons  Fund 
Amount  on  deposit  Jan.  1,  1931  $117.18 
Interest  credited  5.31 


$122.49 

No  bills  presented 

Balance  on  deposit   $122.49 

Kern  Family  Fund 
Amount  on  deposit  Jan.  1,  1931  $137.72 
Interest  credited      -  6.23 


$143.95 

Withdrawn  for  care  of  lot  38.00 

Balance  on  deposit  —   $105.95 

Capt.  Charles  Nye  Lot  (Hannah  B.  Belcher) 
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Amount  on  deposit  Jan.  1,  1931  $101.94 
Interest  credited  4.61 


$106.55 

Withdrawn  for  care  of  lot  3.00 

Balance  on  deposit   $103.55 

Nye  Family  Fund  (Monument) 
Amount  on  deposit  Jan.  1,  1930  $244.96 
Interest  credited  11.12 


$256.08 

Withdrawn  for  care  of  grounds  6.00 

Balance  on  deposit    $250.08 

Henry  T.  Wing  and  Thomas  A.  Tobey  Fund 
Amount  on  deposit  Jan.  1,  1931  $1,067.39 
Interest  credited  48.56 


$1,115.95 

Withdrawn  for  care  of  lot  and 

tomb  48.75 
Balance  on  deposit  $1,067.20 

SOLDIERS'  MEMORIAL 

Amount  on  deposit  Jan.  1,  1931,  $1,111.70 
Interest  credited  50.56 


Balance  on  deposit  $1,162.26 

INTEREST 
On  revenue  loans  $1,963.56 
On  bonded  debt  2,207.50 

 _____  $4,171.06 

$4,171.06 


Appropriation  $4,000.00 
Transferred  171.06 
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MATURING  DEBT 
Henry  T.  Wing-  School  Bonds  $3,500.00 
Fire  Department  Bonds  2,000.00 
Highway  Bonds  1,000.00 

  $6,500.00 

Appropriation  6,500.00 


RESERVE  FUND 
Appropriation  $1,794.36 
Balance  in  overlay,  1927  205.64 


Transferred  to: 

Interest  $171.06 

Law  75.00 

Election  and  registration  34.24 

Police  68.21 

Fire  Department  27.82 

Sealer  of  Weights-  and  Measures  2.25 
Land  damage  State  and  County  new 

road  100.00 

Cemeteries  .20 

Treasurer  and  Collector  222.64 

Public  Welfare  184.19 

Legislative  14.85 

Selectmen  106.45 

Town  Hall  35.23 

Soldiers'  Relief  20.00 

Town  Beach  64.57 


$2,000.00 


1,126.71 


Balance 


$873.29 
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Abstract  from  Valuation  Book 


1930 

1931 

Real  estate 

$2,291,440 

$2,337,975 

Personal 

297,565 

294,755 

$2,589,005 

$2,632,730 

Polls  assessed 

481 

473 

Residents  assessed  on  property 

569 

396 

Non-residents  assessed  on  property  335 

368 

Dwellings  assessed 

616 

619 

Polls  only 

103 

171 

Acres  of  land 

24,000 

24,000 

Number  of  horses 

46 

41 

Number  of  cows 

219 

209 

Neat  cattle  other  than  cows 

0 

0 

Number  of  fowl 

2,060 

2,280 

Value  of  buildings 

$1,591,375 

$1,603,925 

Value  of  land 

$700,065 

$734,050 

Net  amount  raised  by  taxation 

$69,000.30 

$76,188.55 

Overlay 

$1,261.58 

$664.75 

Rate  on  $1,000 

$26.25 

$28.40 
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Statement  of  the  Assessment  of  Taxes 
in  the  Town  of  Sandwich  for  1931 


Town  appropriation  $91,421.02 

State  tax  2,700.00 
Auditing  Municipal  Accounts  tax  428.87 

State  Parks  and  Reservations  tax  35.07 

Old  Age  Assistance  tax  473.00 

County  tax  8,013.17 

Overlay  664.75 


Estimated  receipts  $25,297.33 
Free  cash  2,250.00 


Net  amount  raised  by  taxation 
Total  valuation  $2,632,730 
Tax  rate  $28.40 
Number  of  Polls  473 


$103,735.88 

27,547.33 
$76,188.55 
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Financial  Condition  of  the  Town 


December  31st,  1931 


ASSETS 

Amounts  receivable: 
Tax  levy  of  1930 
Tax  levy  of  1931 
Old  Age  Assistance  tax  1931 
Balance  of  Excise  tax  of  1930 
Balance  of  Excise  tax  of  1931 

Moth  taxes : 
Levy  of  1930  $11.70 
Levy  of  1931  28.80 


Due  from  state 
Due  from  county 
Due  from  cities  and  town 
Cash  on  hand 


$9,959.00 
26,586.53- 
179.00 
415.24 
1,047.97 


40.50 
649.22 
317.39 
297.00 
11,647.43 


$51,139.29 


LIABILITIES 

Temporary  loans  $35,000.00 
Appropriation  balances  2,468.05 
Overlay  reserved  for  abatements  1,441.30 
Balance  of  Overlay  1929,  commit- 
ment closed  366.38 
Balance  of  Overlay  1928,  voted  to 

reserve  fund,  but  not  expended  205.64 
Balances  of  appropriations  carried 

forward  294.56 
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Reserved  for  Library  425.02 
Unpaid  bills  (estimate)  59.00 
Surplus  revenue  for  1931  10,879.33 

  S51,139.28 

STATEMENT  OF  SURPLUS  REVENUE  ACCOUNT 

Surplus  revenue  1931  and  prior  $10,879.33 
Bills  receivable  against  which  no 

borrowing  can  be  made  10.879.33 

TEMPORARY  LOANS 
C.  D.  Parker  &  Co.,  note  due 

Sept.  3,  1932  $10,000.00 
C.  D.  Parker  &  Co.,  note  due 

Nov.  15,  1932  10,000.00 
C.  D.  Parker  &  Co.,  note  due 

Dec.  1,  1932  15,000.00 

  $35,000.00 

BONDED  DEBT 

Henry  T.  Wing  School 

Chap.  204,  Acta  of  1927  $36,000.00 
Fire  apparatus  6,000.00 
Land  damage  new  State  Highway  8,000.00 
Construction  new  State  Highway  7,500.00 

  $57,500.00 

MATURING  DEBT 

Highway  construction  note,  due 

April  15,  1932 
School  notes  dueJDec.  15,  1932 
Road  note  (land  damage)  due 

Dec.  15,  1932 
Fire  apparatus,  note  due  May 

15,  1932 


$1,500.00 
3,500.00 

1,000.00 

2,000.00 
  $8,000.00 
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CASH  AND  SECURITIES  IN  CUSTODY  OF  TOWN 
TREASURER 

Susan  Hoxie  Library  Fund  $5,591.60 
Interest  credited  125.80 


$5,717.40 


Withdrawn  and  credited  to 

Library  account  125.80 

Balance  on  deposit    $5,591.60 

Eva  Converse  Library  Fund  $300.00 
Interest  credited  6.75 


$306.75 

Withdrawn  and  credited  to 

Library  account  $6.75 

Balance  on  deposit    $300.00 

Mary  I.  Freeman  Library  Fund  $3,000.00 
Interest  credited  135.00 


$3,135.00 


Withdrawn  and  credited  to 

Library  account  135.00 

Balance  on  deposit    $3,000.00 

Mary  I.  Freeman  Community 

Nursing  Fund  $1,000.00 

Interested  credited  45.50 


$1,045.50 


Paid  Sandwich  Health 

Association  Inc.  $45.50 

Balance  on  deposit    $1,000.00 

HANNAH  B.  BELCHER  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

Amount  on  Deposit,  January 

1st,  1931  $2,045.00 
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Interest  credited  93.06 


$2,138.06 

Amount  paid,  account  Charles 

T.  Pope,  Jr.  100.00 

Amount  on  deposit,  December 

31st,  1931   :   $2,038.06 

EATON  FUND 

Amount  brought  forward  $4.03 
Amount  received  249.60 


$253.63 

Amount  expended  177.42 


Balance  carried  forward  $76.21 
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List  of  Jurors 
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oaiesman 
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George  H.  Haines 

Merchant 
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Charles  S.  Lloyd 
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John  J.  Luksanen 
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John  T.  McArdle 
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John  J.  McLaney 

Laborer 

William  H.  McLaughlin 

Carpenter 
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Treasurer's  Report 

Frank  L.  Howland,  Treasurer 


January  1,  1931: 


Vvasn  on  nana. 

$18,818.91 

county  ireasurer,  clog  retund. 

276.63 

Refund  on  insurance  premium 

9.80 

■tvicuiiui  licenses 

8.00 

otate  neasurer,  iviass.  fecnool  iuncl 

2,500.20 

jreuiars  licenses 

24.00 

ict;  i^i tjciiii  aiiu  common  victuallers  licenses 

o o  a  a 

SS.vO 

r  idii  wcii  iiL/ciise 

10.00 

ijiiiiioiuci  b  licenses 

OA   A  A 

20.00 

Auctioneers  license 

2.00 

JL/c!cilcI  o  iH^IlbtJ  LU1  Sell  ScLOllU  RcillQ  Cell  S1 

PA   A  A 

oU.UU 

xveiuna,  ocnooi  account 

lb. do 

.mi  bciidLc  o±  ieau  boiu 

1  CA 

lUo.bU 

Tea  Room  license 

5.00 

Amusement  license,  for  Casino 

O  AA 

Z.00 

Refund,  Fence  Viewing  account 

6.VD 

Milk  licenses 

8.00 

Cesspool  licenses 

6.00 

Oleomargarine  license 

1.00 

Tax  Title,  sale  to  Mrs.  Rose  F.  Wilkinson 

97.95 

Advertising  tax;  sale,  Roza 

10.88 

Advertising  tax  sale,  O'Toole 

10.50 

Advertising  tax  sale,  Wetherbee 

8.13 

First  National  Bank  of  Boston,  interest  on 

deposits 

139.11 

Town  of  Bourne,  herring  fishery 

190.00 

Harry  F.  Cunningham,  sealers  fees 

50.49 

Rent  of  Town  Hall  and  School  auditorium 

9.25 

First  District  Court  of  Barnstable,  fines 

351.00 

C.  D.  Parker  &  Co.,  Inc.,  revenue  loans 

60,000.00 

C.  D.  Parker  &  Co.,  highway  loan 

7,500.00 
< 

I 
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State  Treasurer,  subsidy  to  cities  and  towns, 

tuberculosis  67.86 

State  Treasurer,  refund  industrial  school  11.00 

State  Treasurer,  gasoline  tax  1,675. CO 

State  Treasurer,  refund  moth  work  50.00 

State  Treasurer,  refund  tax  losses  407.22 

State  Treasurer,  highways  under  Chapter  81  6,500.00 

State  Treasurer,  temporary  aid  256.50 

State  Treasurer,  income  tax  8,858.00 

State  Treasurer,  corporation  tax  963.56 

State  Treasurer,  bank  tax  321.88 

State  Treasurer,  school  superintendent  fund  384.31 

State  Treasurer,  veterans  exemption  46.00 
Home  National  Bank  of  Brockton,  income 

Eaton  fund  249.60 

Sandwich  Free  Public  Library,  fines  77.81 
Sandwich  Free  Public  Library,  income  from 

various'  funds  2,407.02 

State  Treasurer,  mothers'  aid  50.33 
Mary  I.  Freeman  Fund,  income  for  nursing 

association  45.50 

Belcher  Scholarship  Fund,  income  100.00 
New  Bedford  Institution  for  Savings,  income 

from  perpetual  care  funds  265.66 

Frank  L.  Howland,  Collector;  tax  of  1929  10,160.19 

Frank  L.  Howland,  Collector;  tax  of  1930  13,039.66 

Frank  L.  Howland,  Collector;  tax  of  1931  49,206.45 
Frank  L.  Howland,  Collector  tax  or  1931 

old  age  assistance  294.00 
Frank  L.  Hiowland,  Collector;  motor  excise 

tax  1929  113.56 
Frank  L.  Howland,  Collector ;  motor  excise 

tax  1930  i  882.38 
Frank  L.  Howland,  Collector  ;  motor  excise 

tax  1931  2,532.75 
Frank  L.  Howland,  Collector  ;  gypsy  moth 

tax  1929  12.60 
Frank  L.  Howland,  Collector;  gypsy  moth 

tax  1930  17.40 
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Frank  L.  Howland,  Collector  ;  gypsy  moth 
tax  1931 

Frank  L.  Howland,  Collector  ;  interest  on 

tax  of  1929 
Frank  L.  Howland,  Collector  ;  interest  on 

ta  of  1930 

Frank  L.  Howland,  Collector  ;  interest  on 

tax  of  1931 
Frank  L.  Howland,  Collector;  interest  on 

motor  excise  tax  1929 
Frank  L.  Howland,  Collector;  interest  on 

motor  excise  tax  1930 
Frank  L.  Howland,  Collector  ;  interest  on 

motor  excise  tax  1931 


CR. 

General  Government 
Legislative 
Selectmen 
Auditors 
Treasurer 
Collector 
Assessors 

Certification  of  notes 
Election  and  Registration 
Law 

Town  Clerk 
Town  Hall 

Protection  of  Person  and  Property 
Police 

Fire  Department 
Moth 

Forest  Warden,  (Special  Appropriation) 
Forest  Warden 
Forest  Fire  Prevention 


47.10 
1,211.78 
575.37 
33.15 
9.50 
28.62 
10.06 


$191,179.60 


$79.85 
1,506.45 
80.00 
1,994.77 
877.87 
2,049.40 
26.00 
334.24 
175.00 
253.12 
848.43 


2,068.21 
1,227.82 
1,421.80 
2,301.65 
180.71 
89.00 
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Tree  Warden  397.34 

Sealer  of  Weights  and  Measures  339.25 

Inspection  of  Wires'  100.00 

Town  Forest  40.50 

Signal  Light,  (New  State  Highway)  350.00 

Health  and  Sanitation  628.18 

Sandwich  Health  Association  45.50 

Highways 

Highways,  General  4,984.23 

Highways,  Chapter  81  11,725.00 
Highways,  State  and  County  New  Road  8,095:76 

Highways,  land  damage  new  road  887.50 
Highways,  land  damage  Plowed  Neck  Road  23.00 

Highways,  land  damage  Spring  Hill  Beach  1.00 

Highways,  land  damage  Spring  Hill  Beach  10.00 
Highways,  Town  Way,  Spring  Hill  Beach        1,345. CO 

Plank  Walk  2,196.37 

Public  Welfare  6,178.06 

Public  Welfare,  old  age  assistance  1,006.13 

Soldiers  Benefits  45.00 

Education  and  Library 

Schools  34,432.59 

Schools,  shingling  Jarvisville  Bldg.  75.00 
Schools,  Superintendent's  expenses  to 

convention  19.87 

Library  2,680.61 

Recreation  and  Unclassified 

Eaton  Fund  177.42 

Miscellaneous  142.50 

District  Nursing  Association  1,500.00 

Motor  Vehicle  Tax  Refund  23.35 

Village  Improvement  Society  1,801.17 

Town  Reports  207.80 

Town  Clock  50.00 
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Memorial  Day  74.82 

Town  Beach  264.57 

Mosquito  Control  704.93' 

Independence  Day  500.00 

Playground  200.00 

Belcher  Scholarship  Fund  100.00 
Enterprises  and  Cemeteries 

Cemeteries  75.20 
Cemeteries,  (Perpetual  care  and  Nye  Mem'l)  265.66 


Interest  and  Maturing  Debt 
Interest 
Maturing  Debt 

Loans 

Loans  of  1930 
Loans  of  1931 

State  and  County  Expenses 
State  Tax 
State  Audit 

State  Parks  and  Reservations 

Penalty  on  returns 

National  Bank  Tax 

Old  Age  Assistance  to  State 

County  Tax 

Cash    on  hand 


4,171.06 
6,500X0 


35,000.00 
25,000.00 


2,700.00 
428.87 
35.07 
3.00 
.37 
473.00 
8,013.17 
11,647.43 


$191,179.60 


Tax  Collector's  Account 


Frank  L.  Howland,  Collector 


Tax  of  1929,  balance  uncollected  $10,361.00 
Collected  $10,160.19 
Abatements  granted  200.81 


$10,361.00 

Tax  of  1930,  balance  uncollected  $23,207.78 
Collected  $13,039.66 
Abatements  granted  209.12 
Balance  uncollected  9,959.00 


$23,207.78 


Tax  of  1931,  commitment  $75,791.45 
December  levy  99.40 


Collected  $49,208.45 
Abatements  granted  97.87 
Balance  uncollected  26,586.53 


$75,890.85 


$75,890.85 

Old  Age  Assistance  tax,  commitment  $473.00 
Collected  $294.00 
Balance  uncollected  179.00 


$473.00 

Motor  Excise  Tax  1929,  balance  uncollected  $214.02 
Collected  $113.56 
Abatements  granted  100.48 


$214.02 
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Motor  Excise  Tax  of  1930, 

balance  uncollected  $1,398.91 
Cash  Refund  5.58 


Collected  $882.38 
Abatements  granted  104.87 
Balance  uncollected  415.24 


$1,402.49 


Motor  Excise  Tax,  1931, 

Commitments  (14).  $3,776.73 

Cash  Refunds  17.43 


Collected  $2,532.75 
Abatements  granted  213.44 
Balance  uncollected  1,047.97 


$1,402.49 


$3,794.16 


$3,794.16 

Gypsy  Moth,  1929,  balance  uncollected  $12.60 

Collected  $12.60 
Gypsy  Moth  Tax,  1930, 

balance  uncollected  $29.70 

Collected  $17.40 

Abatements  granted  .60 

Balance  uncollected  11.70 


$29.70 

Gypsy  Moth  Tax,  1931,  commitment  $75.90 
Collected  $47.10 
Balance  uncollected  28,80 


$75.90 
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DOG  LICENSES 
140  Males  $280.00 
26  Females  130.00 


Less  fees  $33.20 
Paid  County  376.80 


$410.00 
$410.00 
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Town  Clerk's  Report 

BIRTHS 

Recorded  during  the  year  ending  December  31,  1931 


April  27,  1884.    James  King  Dow,  son  to  John  Dow  and 

Barbara  (Lawson). 
February  12,   1895.    Frank  Joseph  Buckley,   son  to 

Michael  A.  Buckley  and  Margaret  E.  (Leary). 
April  7,  1915.    Edward  Werner  Koskela,  son  to  Andrew 

Werner  Koskela  and  Ottilia  (Saarijarvi). 
June  30,  1915    Adrian  Otto  Ahonen,  son  to  Victor 

Ahonen  and  Mary  Augusta  (Matson). 
December  26,  1918.    Aiini  Irene  Ahonen,  daughter  to 

Victor  Ahonen  and  Mary  Augusta  (Matson). 
November  24,  1925.    Ruth  Julia  Hill,  daughter  to  Ed- 
ward Hill  and  Emma  (Honkanen). 
February  15,  1931.    Orianna  Hoxie,  daughter  to  Oliver 

Crawford  Hoxie  and  Oriana  Isanella  (Swift). 
May  28,  1931.    Nancy  Lacombe,  daughter  to  George 

Clifford  Lacombe  and  Helen  Lacombe  (Delano). 
July  13,  1931.    Marilyn  Alice  King,  daughter  to  Gordon 

and  Grace  Lillian  (Andrews). 
July  20,  1931.    Lydia  Peters,  daughter  to  George  Pet- 
ers and  Lydia  J.  (Howland). 
July   24,   1931.    Elizabeth   Mary  Maki,   daughter  to 

William  Maki  and  Hilja  (Kaihlanen). 
September  1,  1931.    Mary  Ann  Garland,  daughter  to 

Alton   Cedric  Garland  and  Frances  M.  (Atkoc- 

zaitis) . 

September  6,  1931.  Norma  Hope  Sanford,  daughter 
to  Herbert  Hall  Sanford  and  Christine  Freeman 
(Chase). 

September  11,  1931.  Marjory  Helen  Melix,  daughter 
to  Leon  F.  Melix  and  Helen  (Stets). 
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October  2,  1931.  Lawrence  John  Gagner,  son  to  Er- 
nest A.  Gagner  and  Julia  Elizabeth  (Roza). 

November  19,  1931.  Gill  Bernard  Condinho,  son  to 
Gill  Souza  Condinho  and  Zulmida  (Jacinto). 

November  23,  1931.  George  Edward  Elvander,  son  to 
Edward  Elvander  and  Marjory  (Decker). 

November  24,  1931.  Donald  Alden  Porter,  son  to 
Cecil  Alden  Porter  and  Doris  Frances  (Gage). 

December  21,  1931.  Haven  Langdon,  son  to  Francis 
Eustis  Langdon  and  Eva  (Larose). 

MARRIAGES 
Recorded  during  the  year  ending  December  31,  1931 


January  17,  1931.    Victor  Ahonen  o>f  Sandwich  and 

Hilma  Makkonen  of  Peabody. 
February   14,   1931.     Francis   Graham   Anderson  of 

Bourne  and  Eliza  Josephine  Thomas  of  Newton. 
May  14,  1931.    Theodore  0.  Lovell  of  Sandwich  and 

Mabel  Cecilia  Buckley  of  Sandwich. 
May  29,  1931.    Onni  A.  Pipatti  of  Sandwich  and  Ade- 
line B.  Crowell  of  Sandwich. 
June  18,  1931.     John  T.  Mullaly  of  Sandwich  and 

Edith  F.  Chase  of  Hyannis. 
June  28,  1931.    John  F.  Hoey  of  Sandwich  and  Mary 

Josephine  Foley  of  Lexington,  Mass. 
August  11,  1931.    Bernard  Brady  of  Sandwich  and 

Florence  Elizabeth  Wyman  of  Osterville. 
August  15,  1931.    Lindsay  R.  Armstrong  of  Sandwich 

and  Florence  E.  Emery  of  Sandwich. 
September  5,  1931.    Clifford  C.  Walker  of  Key  Port,  N. 

J.,  and  Cora  Thayer  Cornell  of  Key  Port,  N.  J. 
September  7,  1931.    Edward  Chase  of  Sandwich  and 

Helen  Gold  Rae  of  Plymouth. 
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September  7,  1931.  Gill  Souza  Condinho-of  Cotuit  and 
Zulmida  M.  Jacinto  of  Sandwich. 

November  1,  1931.  Alvan  Hall  Crocker  of  Forestdale 
and  Elsie  May  Macomber  of  Marston's  Mills. 

November  18,  1931.  Ernest  Henry  Forni  of  Sandwich 
and  Lillian  M.  Johnson  of  Buzzards  Bay. 

December  26,  1931.  Ernest  R.  VanBuskirk  of  Sand- 
wich and  Dorothy  A.  Knight  of  Cambridge. 


DEATHS 

Recorded  during  the  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1931 


Y. 

M. 

D. 

Jan. 

16. 

Daniel  W.  Hilliard 

74 

5 

22 

Jan. 

22. 

Katherine  Lawlor  Murphy 

76 

3 

22 

Feb. 

20. 

Margaret  Scott  Whitely 

79 

2 

19 

Mar. 

11. 

Hattie  L.  Presbrey 

57 

Mar. 

15. 

Mary  Ellen  Lathrop 

67 

3 

25 

Mar. 

16. 

Edward  Bright 

63 

4 

16 

April 

9. 

Cresto  Roberti 

46 

10 

19 

April 

16. 

Anna  Maki 

73 

9 

17 

April 

26. 

Arabella  Eldred  Burgess 

87 

7 

21 

April 

26. 

Edwin  R.  Sanford 

35 

10 

7 

May 

21. 

Louise  Queyrel  Macknight 

60 

4 

18 

►May 

30. 

Ellen  Driscoll 

77 

8 

1 

June 

5. 

Asa  Shove  Wing 

81 

4 

7 

June 

17. 

James  M.  Kelley 

82 

4 

22 

June 

27. 

Annie  Maria  Bassett 

73 

Aug. 

18. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Garland 

49 

9 

5 

Oct. 

24. 

Diana  Donovan 

71 

7 

16 

Nov. 

7. 

Ernest  Edwin  Van  Buskirk 

57 

2 

18 

Dec. 

6. 

Frederick  Smith 

16 

13 

Dec. 

17. 

Florence  Linwood  Weatherbee 

28 

1 

29 

• 
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Trustees'  Report 
Weston  Memorial  Fund 

For  the  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1931 


1— $1,000.  Boston  &  Lowell  R.  R. 

Co.  4%%  Bonds 
1  Share  First  National  Bank  of 

Provincetown 
5  Shares  Old  Colony  National 

Bank  of  Plymouth 
10  Shares  Plymouth  National 

Bank  of  Plymouth 
62  Shares  Plymouth  Cordage  Co. 
5  Shares  Western  Union  Tel.  Co. 
Wareham  Savings  Bank 
Bridgewater  Savings  Bank 
Middleboro  Savings  Bank 


Par 
Value 

11,000.00 

100.00 

500.00 

1,000.00 
6,200.00 
500.00 
6,123.76 
2,000.00 
2,000.00 


INCOME  ACCOUNT 
Dividend  on  National  Bank  Stock 
Dividend  on  Savings  Bank  Deposits 
Interest  on  Bonds 
Interest  on  Western  Union  Stock 
Interest  on  Plymouth  Cordage  Co.  Stock 


Estimated 
Market 
Value 

1960.00 

150.00 

900.00 

1,800.00 
2,666.00 
250.00 
6,123.76 
2,000.00 
2,000.00 


$19,423.76  $16,849.76 


$163.00 
460.54 
45.00 
40.00 
372.00 


$1,080.54 
$1,080.54 


Paid  Town  Treasurer 

Respectfully  submitted, 

FLETCHER  CLARK, 
J.  R.  HOLWAY, 
JAMES  W.  FREEMAN, 
Trustees  of  Weston  Memorial  Fund 
of  the  Town  of  Sandwich. 
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TRUSTEES'  REPORT  OF  THE 
CHARLES  H.  MACY  BEQUEST 

PRINCIPAL  FUND 
Receipts  on  Account  of  Principal 
Principal  according  to  Report  of  Dec.  31, 1930  $17,855.17 


Credit  to  Principal,  Sale  of  Wood  77.00 


Principal  on  hand  December  31,  1931  $17,932.17 

Principal  invested  as  follows : 

Middleborough  Savings  Bank  $2,997.00 

New  Bedford  Institution  for  Savings  6,842.28 

Bridgewater  Savings  Bank  4,000.00 


National  Bank  of  Wareham  Savings  Department  4,092.89 


$17,932.17 

INCOME  ACCOUNT 
Receipts  on  Account  of  Income 


Savings  Banks,  interest  $632.76 
National  Bank  of  Wareham,  Savings  De- 
partment, interest  151.24 


Paid  Frank  L.  Howland,  Treasurer,  $784.00 


Respectfully  submitted, 

FLETCHER  CLARK, 
JAMES  W.  FREEMAN, 
JEROME  R.  HOLWAY. 


TRUSTEES'  REPORT 


OF  THE  HARRIET  FAUNCE  FUND 

Deposit  in  Wareham  Savings  Bank  $2,000.00 
Interest  from  the  same  $90.00 
Paid  Town  Treasurer  $90.00 


OF  THE  NATHANIEL  NYE  FUND 

Deposit  in\  Wareham  Savings  Bank  $1,164.91 
Interest  from  the  same  $52.38 
Paid  to  Town  Treasurer  $52.38 

Respectfully  submitted, 


FLETCHER  CLARK, 
JAMES  W.  FREEMAN, 
JEROME  R.  HOLWAY. 
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Weston  Memorial  Library 


LIBRARIAN'S  REPORT 

The  forty-first  annual  report  of  the  Public  Library 
is  herewith  submitted. 

The  Library  grows  in  importance  in  the  community 
each  year,  and  it  has  never  before  been  as  able  to  meet 
the  increased  demands  upon  its  resources,  as  in  the 
year  past,  when  it  has  given  by  far  its  most  intensive 
service.  More  people  have  patronized  it,  more  books 
and  magazines  been  circulated,  and  reference  work 
done,  than  in  any  past  year.  The  circulation  of  20,684, 
with  20%  non-fiction,  was  the  largest  ever  reached,  be- 
ing nearly  double  t;hat  of  ten  years  ago.  All  other 
phases  of  the  work  have  measured  up  in  still  larger 
proportion  to  that  of  a  decade  ago. 

The  Library  has  continued  to  open  earlier  on  Wed- 
nesdays to  accommodate  the  Barge  children,  a  privi- 
lege to  those  living  in  the  outlying  villages.  The  Read- 
ing Room  has  been  much  used,  especially  by  the  young 
people. 

The  Division  of  Public  Libraries,  State  House,  has 
made  it  possible,  through  loans,  for  nearly  any  book 
desired  to  be  secured.  Well  over  100  have  been  sent 
us.  A  collection  of  thirty  were  sent  for  summer  use. 
The  Inter-library  Loan  privilege  secured  many  others 
for  desirous  readers.  Our  Italian  readers  have  had 
the  use  of  a  loap  collection. 

The  Magazine  department  improves  each  year.  The 
excellence  of  the  47  magazines  available  for  reading 
and  circulation  has  received,  repeatedly  favorable  com- 
ment. There  were  1,350  magazines  in  circulation,  an 
increase  of  35%  over  the  year  before.  Many  maga- 
zines were  donated,  as  will  be  noted  later. 
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We  still  enjoy  the  loan  of  paintings  by  Mr.  Dodge 
Macknight,  and  one  from  Mrs.  H.  W.  Durham.  The 
exhibits  displayed  in  the  glass  cases  are  enjoyed  by 
many. 

During  the  year,  500  books  have  been  cataloged  and 
put  on  the  shelves.  Of  these,  277  were  fiction,  and 
223  non-fiction  volumes.  87  of  them  were  juveniles. 
For  the  benefit  of  the  public,  lists  of  these  books  have 
been  published  in  the  Sandwich  Independent.  Individ- 
uals presented  143  of  the  books.  In  addition  to  these, 
we  received  a  gift  from  a  friend,  of  a  sum  sufficient 
to  purchase  a  set  of  the  new  Encyclopedia  Brittanica, 
of  25  volumes,  and  $188.00  to  spend  for  new  books. 
The  Sandwich  Winter  Club  spent  $25.00  for  reference 
books,  Harriet  Osborne  Fish  sent  a  copy,  from  Cali- 
fornia, of  her  book  of  poems.  This  is  of  local  interest. 
Mrs.  Henry  Freeman  presented  a  set  of  The  Complete 
works  of  Thomas  Nelson  Page  in  special  edition.  Others 
generously  presenting  books  were:  Miss  L.  L.  Newton, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Mahoney,  Mr.  William  Brewster, 
Mrs.  J.  R.  Holway,  Mrs.  S.  M.  Beale,  Jr.,  Willard  E. 
Boyden,  Mrs.  C.  B  F  Brille,  Mrs  Lincoln  Crowell,  Mrs. 
Coxe,  Mrs.  Morris,  C.  S.  Lloyd,  Mass.  Library  Com- 
mission, Mass.  Bay  Tercentenary  Committee,  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts,  The  Government  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C„  and  various  authors  and  publishers. 

The  magazines  purchased  were  the  same  as  a  year 
ago.  Those  which  were  given,  and  so  greatly  supple- 
mented the  others,  were  as  follows:  The  American, 
The  American  Issue,  Atlantic,  Current  History,  Good 
Housekeeping,  Harper's  Bazaar,  International  Studio, 
Judge,  Life,  McCall's,  National  Republic,  N.  E.  Poultry- 
man,  Red  Cross  Courier,  Silent  Hostess,  Time,  Travel, 
Virginia,Vogue,  Woman's  Home  Companion,  and  sev- 
eral business  magazines.  For  juveniles,  American 
Girl,  Boys'  Life,  Dumb  Animals,  and  Humane  Review. 

Those  so  kindly  donating  the  above  were:  Mrs.  Lin- 
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coin  Crowell,  Mrs.  H.  A.  Dunbar,  Mr.  Dodge  Macknight, 
Miss  Martha  Newcomb,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Newton,  Miss  L.  L. 
Newton,  Mrs.  E.  T.  Wright,  Miss  Julia  Yard  and  var- 
ious publishers. 

Mention  should  be  made  of  the  excellent  co-opera- 
tion given  by  the  Public  School  teachers  in  helping  to 
stimulate  in  the  pupils  an  interest  in  good  reading. 
Those  not  in  touch  do  not  realize  the  wealth  of  read- 
ing being  done.  The  State  Certificate  Reading  alone, 
in  the  first  five  grades  covered  265  worthwhile  books. 
In  Grade  IV,  every  child  in  the  room,  received  at  least 
one  State  Certificate  representing  five  books. 

To  all  who  have,  in  so  many  ways,  assisted  Weston 
Memorial  Library  during  the  past  year,  an  expression 
of  appreciation  is  extended. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ELIZABETH  L.  BURBANK, 

Librarian. 
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TOWN  AUDITOR'S  REPORT 


The  undersigned,  Auditors  of  the  Town  of  Sand- 
wich, have  examined  the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer  of 
the  Town,  Frank  L.  Howland,  and  the  accounts  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  Weston  Memorial  Fund  and  find  them 
correct  and  properly  vouched. 

james  l.  govoni, 
alanson  w.  parkes, 
william  h.  Mclaughlin. 
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REPORT  OF  TOWN  FOREST  COMMITTEE 

January  16,  1932. 

Honorable  Board  of  Selectmen, 
Sandwich,  Mass*. 
Gentlemen : — 

The  following  is  my  report  on  the  Town  Forest: — 

Last  Spring  4,000  White  Pine  and  Norway  Spruce  were 
planted  in  the  Town  Forest,  thus  finishing  the  planting. 

Some  of  the  first  planting  should  be  "released",  that 
is  the  sprout  growth  that  is  beginning  to  shade  the 
young  trees  should  be  cut  back.  A  little  of  this  release 
work  will  have  to  be  done  each  year  until  the  tops  of  the 
trees  are  above  the  brush. 

I  recommend  an  appropriation  of  $25  for  work  on  the 
Town  Forest  during  the  coming  year. 

Respectfully  yours, 


LINCOLN  CROWELL,  Chairman. 


Report  of  the  Community  Nurse 


As  the  last  annual  report  was  written  we  were  in  the 
midst  of  giving  Toxin  Anti-toxin.  My  report  reads,  "I  can- 
not resist  calling  your  attention  to  the  completeness  of  the 
task  when  the  pupils  have  finished  with  the  treatments 
they  have  already  commenced."  These  treatments  are 
completed.  Besides  the  pupils  who  have  come  from  other 
schools,  all  High  School  students  have  had  the  immuniz- 
ing doses ;  in  Junior  High  there  are  four  who  are  not  pro- 
tected; in  grades  two  to  six  only  one  and  in  the  class 
who  entered  school  for  the  first  time  only  two,  making  a 
total  of  seven. 

In  October  the  State  Chadwick  Clinic  came  to  Sand- 
wich at  the  request  of  the  Board  of  Health  and  the  School 
Committee.  With  ten  exceptions,  all  pupils  were  tested. 
Five  failed  to  have  the  consent  of  their  parents  and  five 
were  absent.  Our  optimism  as  regards  tuberculosis  in 
Sandwich  was  not  wholly  ungrounded  as  no  child  proved 
to  have  any  active  tuberculosis.  Three  were  suspicious ; 
these  had  been  direct  contacts  or  were  seriously  under- 
weight. These  conditions  are  already  corrected  and  there 
is  every  reason  to  expect  they  will  be  negative  in  the  re- 
test  next  year  as  our  "positive"  and  "suspicious"  cases  of 
two  or  more  years  ago  were  "negative"  at  this  time.  All 
known  old  cases  are  two  bone  cases  who  are  now  in  splen- 
did physical  condition. 

Other  communicable  diseases,  though  of  a  serious  na- 
ture, were  only  two  in  number;  no  secondary  cases  oc- 
curred. At  the  close  of  the  year  we  have  mumps  in  Grade 
Eight  and  it  is  too  soon  to  predict  as  to  how  many  may 
become  infected.  Never  before  has  there  been  such 
splendid  team  work  in  an  effort  to  prevent  contagion  go- 
ing through  the  school. 

This  year  no  pre-school  conference  was  held  as  it 
seemed  best  not  to  bring  this  group  together  during  the 
summer.  Nevertheless  all  children  came  to  school  vac- 
cinated. Three  underage  pupils  entered  after  taking  the 
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mental  test.  Two  children  had  tonsils  removed ;  two  had 
vision  defects  corrected;  fifteen  have  had  all  dental  de- 
fects corrected  and,  with  but  two  exceptions,  these  chil- 
dren were  up  to  weight  or  nearly  so.  All  these  little  folks 
had  the  Von  Pierquet  test  and  none  reacted.  The 
responsibility  of  obtaining  these  results  has  been,  as  it 
should  be,  assumed  by  the  parents. 

The  following  gives  encouragement  that  the  group  to 
enter  school  next  year  will  come  to  school  in  equally  as 
good  physical  condition.  Ten  are  known  already  to  have 
had  dental  defects  corrected,  two  have  had  tonsils  re- 
moved, two  have  had  definite  treatments  for  other  defects, 
several  have  been  vaccinated,  and  two  have  had  negative 
Von  Pierquets.  Eleven  have  had  Toxin  Anti-toxin.  These 
conditions  have  all  been  recorded  in  a  group  of  twenty- 
three  children  who  will  not  enter  school  for  another  eight 
months. 

The  following  defects  have  been  corrected  in  the  school 
group  during  the  year:  Tonsilectomies  14,  Vision  21, 
Dental  186. 

The  physicals  were  done  during  the  last  half  of  the 
school  year  and  the  defects  found  and  still  uncorrected  are 
as  follows :  Enlarged  tonsils  30,  Vision  5,  Underweight 
48,  Overweight  10,  Dental  74. 

We  have  had  by  far  a  larger  number  of  dental  cor- 
rections this  year  than  ever  before.  The  pupils  and 
teachers  are  much  interested  in  having  their  rooms  100% 
in  dentistry  before  another  May  Day-Health  Day.  The 
parents  are  making  every  effort  to  make  this  possible. 
The  pupils  are  looking  forward  to  this  day  when  they  will 
again  celebrate  together  the  joy  of  having  had  physical 
defects  corrected  or  the  fact  they  have  had  none  to  be 
corrected.  This  year  the  children  more  than  ever  appreci- 
ated what  the  day  meant  to  them.  The  lower  grade  pupils 
provided  the  program  in  the  Auditorium,  then  the  whole 
school  joined  in  a  parade  led  for  the  first  time  by  our  own 
school  band. 

The  tabulated  report  of  visits  remains  about  the  same 
each  year. 

Nursing  Visits   296 
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Visits  to  School  Building   136 

Pupils'  Homes   249 

Child  Welfare    157 

Prenatal    16 

Other  Visits    400 


1,254 

Twenty-four  of  these  were  night  or  Sunday  calls;  six 
were  attending  deliveries;  forty-seven  to  the  new  born; 
forty-three  to  the  mothers.  The  out  of  town  trips  were 
as  follows:  Brewster  3,  New  Bedford  2,  Pocasset  4, 
Pondville  1,  Hyannis  17,  Boston  32. 

The  work  planned  for  the  coming  year  is  as  follows : 
the  annual  physicals  and  dental  inspections ;  through  the 
Speech  Readers'  Guild  we  are  to  have  audiometers  for 
testing  the  hearing  of  all  children.  Two  workers  will  be 
here  to  make  the  demonstration.  The  Schick  test  will  be 
given  to  all  pupils  who  have  not  had  a  negative  as  yet. 
Then  we  hope  to  give  the  Toxin  Anti-toxin  to  those  who 
are  not  yet  immune.  This  can  be  done  for  the  school 
group  with  little  trouble  but  the  smaller  children  in  the 
homes  are  only  gotten  together  at  more  or  less  inconven- 
ience to  the  parents.  The  value  has  been  demonstrated 
and  there  is  no  objection  to  the  treatments.  No  doubt 
the  parents  will  make  the  necessary  effort  to  bring  the 
little  folks  at  a  specified  time  so  they,  too,  may  be  pro- 
tected. 

I  should  have  included  in  this  report  the  fact  that  I 
attended  Summer  School  at  the  Hyannis  Normal  School 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  State  Department  of  Health. 
They  expect  eventually  all  nurses  doing  school  nursing  in 
this  state,  regardless  of  what  other  preparation  they  have 
had  for  the  work,  to  take  this  course.  I  thank  you  for 
having  this  opportunity  and  all  other  courtesies  extended 
to  me  during  the  year.  Then,  too,  I  wish  to  thank  my 
committees  and  all  cooperating  organizations  and  indi- 
viduals for  any  and  all  assistance  given  that  has  brought 
about  these  results. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

EVA  L.  WESTOVER. 
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School  Officers 


1930-1931 


SCHOOL  COMMITTEE 
Samuel  M.  Beale,  M.  D.,  Chairman  .  .  Term  expires  1932 


SUPERINTENDENT 

James  F.  Peebles,  Monument  Beach 

Office,  Henry  T.  Wing  School 
Tuesdays,  10.00  a.  m.  to  3.00  p.  m. 

SCHOOL  PHYSICIAN 
Samuel  M.  Beale,  M.  D.,  Telephone  Sagamore  138 

SCHOOL  DENTIST 
Edward  S.  Talbot,  D.D.S.,  Telephone  Sagamore  250 

SCHOOL  NURSE 
Miss  Eva  L.  Westover,  Telephone  Sagamore  314 

ATTENDANCE  OFFICERS 

Clayton  R.  Burke  Lars  Michelson 

Mark  H.  F.  Ellis  Michael  J.  Murphy 


Wilson  C.  Bartley  

Clayton  R.  Burke,  Jr  , 

Richard  A.  Lathrop,  Secretary 

Charles  S.  Lloyd   

Myron  H.  Whitney  


Term  expires  1933 
Term  expires  1933 
Term  expires  1934 
Term  expires  1932 
Term  expires  1934 
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SCHOOL  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Secretary's  Residence,  East  Sandwich 
Third  Thursday,  8.00  p.  m. 

SCHOOL  CALENDAR 
1932 

Winter  Term— Jan.  4,  1932  to  Feb.  19,  1932. 
Winter  Recess— Feb.  19,  1932  to  Feb.  29,  1932. 
Spring  Term— Feb.  29,  1932  to  April  15,  1932. 
Spring  Recess— April  15,  1932  to  April  25,  1932. 
Late  Spring  Term— April  25,  1932  to  June  17,  1932. 
Fall  Term— Sept.  7,  1932  to  Dec.  23,  1932. 
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Town  of  Sandwich,  Massachusetts 
Public  School  Department-Budget  1931 


EXPENDED 

High   Elementary  Totals 

Text  Books  and  Supplies                       $527.92      $962.65  $1,490.57 

Janitor  Service  ^                           872.79     1,745.71  2,618.56 

Fuel                                                         436.72       613.44  1,050.16 

Miscellaneous— Plant  Operation                990.63     1,789.14  2,779.77 

Maintenance — Repairs                                87.73       160.82  248.55 

Health                                                      50.33       100.67  151.00 

Athletics                                                    44.14         41.38  85.52 

Transportation                                      1,164.02     2,327.98  3,492.00 

Teachers'  Salaries                                   9,202.66    11,291.58  20,494.24 

Superintendent's  Salary    $910.45 

^Superintendent's  Expenses    155.10 

School  Committee    228.47 

Superintendent's  Expenses  to  Convention    19.87 

New  Equipment   711.88 

Total  Expenditures  1931   $34,436.03 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT— YEAR  1931 

Appropriation  for  Schools    $34,420.00 

Appropriation  Superintendent's  Expenses   . . .  19.87 

  $34,439.87 

Unexpended  Balance  —  December  31,  1931    3.79 

CREDITS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

ACCOUNTS  SCHOOLS 

Superintendent's  Reimbursement   $384,331 

General  School  Fund 

Chapter  70  -  Part  1                                       2,500.20  mm5l 


Total  Expenditures  for  Schools    $34 ,439 .87 

Less  State  Credits,  account  schools   

NET  COST  OF  SCHOOLS  FOR  1931  $31,555.36 


RICHARD  A.  LATHROP. 

Secretary. 


Articles  by  the  Faculty 


FROM  THE  SUPERINTENDENT 

To  the  School  Committee  and  Citizens  of  the 

Town  of  Sandwich: 

Herewith  is  submitted  the  report  of  the  superintendent 
of  schools  for  the  year  1931.  The  usual  town  report  is 
rather  prosaic  and  makes  little  appeal.  Therefore,  few 
people  take  the  time  to  read  it.  It  has  been  our  practice 
to  try  to  include  challenging  problems  of  the  school  de- 
partment and  suggest  ways  of  solving  them.  Each  year 
we  then  report  on  the  progress  made  on  the  solutions  and 
outline  future  plans.  We  have  also  included  in  the  re- 
port pictures  of  various  school  activities  in  order  to  catch 
the  eye  and  entice  the  citizens  to  read  the  report.  This 
year  the  report  is  quite  diff erent.  We  have  asked  various 
members  of  the  faculty  to  write  on  some  phase  of  school 
work,  and  to  present  material  that  would  enlighten  the 
citizens  as  to  what  is  being  done  and  why  it  is  being  done. 
The  usual  statistical  tables  have  been  compiled  and  this 
information  is  presented  in  the  form  of  exhibits  which 
are  appended  to  the  series  of  articles. 

Small  towns  supporting  high  schools  are  particularly 
courageous  since  secondary  education  is  expensive,  and 
because  of  the  many  limitations  of  the  small  high  school. 
The  Sandwich  hi^h  school  is  small  but  its  record  looms 
large.  Some  of  the  problems  that  we  are  attempting  to 
solve  in  this  school  are  presented  in  the  articles  that 
follow. 

FROM  THE  PRINCIPAL 

THE  SMALL  HIGH  SCHOOL  CURRICULUM 

The  original  colonial  Grammar  School  was  created  by 
the  Puritans  of  Massachusetts  for  a  distinct  purpose.  It 
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was  to  be  the  link  in  the  system  of  public  education  whose 
sole  purpose  was  to  prepare  boys  for  college.  The  private 
academies  which  later  for  a  time  almost  surplanted  the 
public  school  served  a  similar  group  of  students.  There 
was  but  one  course  to  be  pursued  and  that  much  re- 
stricted in  its  scope.  If  a  boy  proved  to  be  unequal  to  the 
task  he  simply  disappeared  from  school.  This  condition 
was  maintained  with  little  change  until  comparatively 
modern  times  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  gradual  revolution 
was  taking  place  in  the  character  of  the  student  body. 
Girls  were  now  in  attendance  few  of  whom  were  plan- 
ning for  college.  Among  the  boys  the  percentage  prepar- 
ing for  college  was  steadily  shrinking.  Nevertheless  the 
value  of  this  restricted  curriculum  was  hardly  questioned. 
The  small  number  of  those  entering  who  survived  to  grad- 
uate excited  little  comment.  In  time,  however,  the  in- 
creasing pressure  of  the  non-collegiate  group  made  some 
differentiation  imperative.  The  larger  cities  established 
separate  schools  for  these  distinct  groups.  Schools  in 
cities  somewhat  smaller  met  the  problem  by  establishing 
different  courses  such  as  college  preparatory,  English  and 
general.  A  demand  for  commercial  training  added  an- 
other course.  Then  followed  vocational  and  technical 
schools  and  courses  for  boys,  and  domestic  arts  for  girls. 
With  the  tremendous  growth  in  high  school  attendance 
which  has  come  in  later  years  further  adjustments  have 
become  necessary  to  care  for  the  aims  and  aptitudes  of 
the  increasing  army  of  students.  Until  comparatively  re- 
cent years  attendance  at  high  school  was  voluntary.  Then 
the  education  law  was  modified  to  raise  the  age  of  compul- 
sory attendance  to  sixteen  years.  This  meant  that  the  av- 
erage child  was  required  to  spend  two  years  in  the  high 
school  grades  thus  introducing  a  new  group. 

Cities  of  larger  size  were  able  to  meet  these  new  con- 
ditions with  new  specialized  schools.  Cities  maintaining 
one  large  high  school  could  make  fresh  subdivisions.  For 
the  small  communities  the  problem  of  adequately  caring 


for  these  numerous  groups  admitted  of  no  satisfactory 
solution,  it  could  not  compete  with  the  larger  school.  Tra- 
dition and  usually  local  sentiment  require  that  the  group 
preparing  for  college  receive  first  consideration.  This 
requirement  practically  determines  the  curriculum  of  the 
small  high  school.  The  privilege  of  certification  to  col- 
leges is  a  tangible  evidence  of  high  standing  and  is  justly 
treasured.  To  win  such  a  standing  means  that  practical- 
ly every  subject  must  be  planned  with  this  end  in  view. 
Unfortunately  the  needs  of  the  college  preparatory  group 
are  quite  different  from  the  larger  group  who  desire  mere- 
ly a  general  education  or  from  those  whose  attendance  is 
based  upon  legal  requirements.  Differences  in  the  types 
of  ability  frequently  make  it  difficult  for  the  general 
groups  to  meet  the  college  requirements.  In  addition 
there  is  the  non-academic  group  particularly  in  the  first 
two  years  whose  ability  is  distinctly  toward  manual  dex- 
terity. For  these  courses  in  manual  and  domestic  arts 
are  obviously  of  greater  value.  Hence  it  comes  about 
that  the  curriculum  of  the  smallest  schools  are  very  sim- 
ilar because  of  the  unavoidable  limitations  placed  upon 
them.  There  may  be  a  single  alternative  for  those  who 
do  not  require  Latin.  A  few  basic  courses  in  commercial 
subjects  may  be  offered  primarily  for  girls.  Even  with 
these  outlets  a  pupil  who  may  lack  linguistic  or  mathe- 
matical ability  finds  it  extremely  difficult  to  secure  the 
neces&ary  credits  for  graduation. 

If  curriculum  is  the  only  consideration  the  advantage 
is  all  with  the  larger  school.  There  are,  however,  ad- 
vantages belonging  to  the  small  school  which  the  large 
school  can  never  equal.  There  is  the  personal  contact  and 
intimacy  possible  only  in  the  small  group.  Every  pupil 
is  known,  his  strength,  his  weakness,  his  life  both  in 
school  and  at  home.  There  is  an  interest  in  his  welfare 
and  success  which  is  not  possible  in  the  school  counting 
many  hundred  of  pupils.  Considerations  can  be  made  if 
the  pupil  is  misplaced  through  no  fault  of  his.  Every 
teacher  is  interested  in  seeing  that  every  boy  and  girl 
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is  carried  through  to  the  finish  if  possible.  If  this  inter- 
est is  genuine  and  the  rule  of  a  square  deal  is  applied  it 
is  possible  to  build  up  a  morale  and  spirit  of  cooperation 
so  that  the  boy  and  girl  who  leaves  may  carry  away  some- 
thing as  valuable  as  anything  found  between  the  covers 
of  a  book.  Thus  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  may 
be  weighed.  Both  the  large  and  the  small  school  have 
been  successful  in  developing  strong  men  and  women. 
Even  with  its  considerable  limitations  the  small  school 
is  not  necessarily  doing  the  smaller  Work. 

C.  J.  Persons,  Principal, 


FROM  THE  ASSISTANT  PRINCIPAL 

This  has  bedn  called  the  "scientific,"  age,  and  the 
name  is  apt.  We  are  all  surrounded  by  the  marvels  cre- 
ated by  the  devotees  of  science.  Everyone's  life  is  affect- 
ed by  this  application  of  scientific  knowledge.  It  there- 
fore seems  logical  to  include  in  the  high  school  curri- 
culum a  study  of  science.  The  needs  of  people  for  scien- 
tific instruction  are  varied.  A  few  need  to  study  science 
with  an  emphasis  on  technique,  but  all  ought  to  have 
what  is  sometimes  called  "consumers'  science"  or  a  sci- 
ence instruction  that  makes  living  richer  and  more  in- 
telligible. 

BIOLOGY  FOR  EVERYONE 

The  study  of  biology  in  the  high  school,  although  a 
very  modern  science,  should  be  and  often  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  valuable  in  the  curriculum.  To  many 
a  'pi<pil  the  very  derivation  of  the  word  itself— bios 
(life)  and  logos  (word  or  knowledge)— is  intriguing  and 
stimulating  and  his  interest  broadens  and  expands  as  he 
sees  how  much  his  whole  existence  is  dependent  upon 
some  application  of  the  subject.  In  fact,  we  want  him  to 
think  of  life,  biologically,  not  as  some  force  or  energy  as 
some  people  think,  or  a  substance  or  fluid,  but  the  way 
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living  things  behave — what  plants  and  animals  (includ- 
ing man)  do. 

The  justification  of  its  presence  in  everyone's  course 
of  study  is  broad  and  varied.  In  the  first  place  it  is  the 
one  science  many  phases  of  which  are  within  the  com- 
prehension of  every  pupil.  Everybody  knows  some  biol- 
ogy even  without  having  studied  it.  For  instance,  taking 
care  of  the  baby,  or  a  pet  animal  or  a  garden  is  so  much 
practical  biology.  Yet  we  know  that  even  these  common 
everyday  things  have  been  mightily  improved  since 
grandfather's  day.  Again,  the  youth  of  today  are  on 
record  as  seekers  of  romance — thrills,  perhaps  they  call 
it — in  their  own  lives  and  those  of  others.  Surely  then, 
Martin  Johnson  and  his  African  lion  hunting,  Beebe  on 
one  of  his  romantic  sea  trips  or  de  Kruif  with  his  microbe 
hunters  will  send  the  blood  racing  through  young  veins  if 
the  reader  has  just  a  bit  of  imagination.  If  his  thrill 
must  be  more  real,  he  need  only  watch  a  hawk  swoop 
down  to  carry  off  his  pet  fowl,  or  witness  an  army  of 
gypsy  moths  strip  our  forests  of  every  bit  of  foliage. 
If  one's  thrill  must  have  tragedy  in  it,  the  story  of  the 
conquest  of  yellow  fever  will  furnish  that.  Stories  of 
self  sacrifice  that  have  a  foundation  in  biology  are  on 
every  hand,  in  newspapers,  magazines  and  books. 

A  subject  like  biology  which  is  so  varied  and  covers  so 
much  of  the  world  we  live  in  has  something  of  interest 
for  almost  everybody.  In  our  course  we  may  spend  some 
time  in  a  study  of  our  seashore  life.  We  find  that  to 
many  of  our  high  school  pupils  this  field  has  been  a 
closed  book,  although  the  material  is  plentiful,  free,  and 
always  available.  After  such  a  study  the  seashore  be- 
comes something  more  than  a  place  to  spend  idle  mo- 
ments. The  student  finds  something  interesting  on  every 
side. 

Again  trees* — their  identification,  their  location,  their 
economic  value,  etc.,  may  be  the  hobby  of  both  teacher 
and  pupil.  A  seemingly  hilarious  field  trip  brings  its  own 
reward,  I  am  sure,  in  the  fact  that  teacher  and  pupil 
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meet  on  a  very  friendly  ground  that  lasts  over  into  other 
class  periods. 

Naturally  it  is  impossible  to  say  beforehand  just  what 
will  interest  certain  people.  Some  of  us  go  in  for  col- 
lecting stamps,  while  others  prefer  collecting  butterflies 
or  Sandwich  glass.  Yet  with  so  varied  a  subject  we  are 
pretty  sure  to  get  every  pupil  interested  in  some  parts 
of  it.  He  may  learn  how  to  protect  useful  plants  and  ani- 
mals, to  increase  them  both  in  numbers  and  qualities.  He 
becomes  interested  in  the  curing  of  sickness  and  its  pre- 
vention. He  finds  out  that  it  is  applied  biology  that  has 
made  it  possible,  since  the  Civil  War,  to  add  ten  years  to 
the  average  length  of  life  of  people  living  in  this  country. 
To  many  pupils  biology  is  interesting  because  it  answers 
practical  questions  about  the  relations  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals to  our  business,  our  health,  our  laws,  and  so  on. 
By  learning  more  about  life  he  becomes  better  able  to 
understand  himself  and  his  fellow  beings  and  should  be 
better  able  to  manage  himself  in  many  situations.  Finally 
biology  is  coming  to  be  used  more  and  more  in  the  man- 
agement of  our  common  affairs  in  town  and  city  and  na- 
tion at  large.  Its  greatest  value  should  be  tested  by  its 
ability  to  make  life  easier,  to  help  us  get  more  out  of  life. 
The  study  of  biology  in  its  broadest  sense  then  may  offer 
something  to  everybody :  to  one,  serious  study — an  open- 
ing for  his  work;  to  many,  an  interesting  hobby  or 
pleasant  pastime;  to  all,  a  deeper  appreciation  of  all  life 
around  them  as  challenge — sometimes  with  many  difficul- 
ties to  overcome  and  problems  to  solve  but  underneath  it 
all  much  poetry,  romance  and  drama. 

Mary  H.  Wing,  Assistant  Principal. 
FROM  THE  SCIENCE  TEACHER 

THE  OBJECTIVES  AND  VALUES  OF  THE  STUDY  OF  CHEMISTRY 

In  our  High  school  course  we  offer  our  Juniors  and 
Seniors  a  fling  at  chemistry.   Those  who  accept  the  chal- 
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lenge  devote  a  part  of  each  day  to  descriptive  and  theoret- 
ical chemistry  which  centers  about  a  group  of  experi- 
ments,— fifty  or  more, — many  of  which  are  performed  by 
the  individual  student. 

The  end  and  aim  of  this  study  is,  for  about  one-third 
of  the  chemistry-minded,  to  get  a  substantial  preparation 
for  entrance  to  college.  For  the  remainder  of  the  class, 
to  learn  how  to  use  those  acids  and  things  would  prob- 
ably express  the  why  of  their  choice  and  the  what  of  their 
expectation.  The  pedagogue  hopes  that  they  are  looking 
toward  a  first-hand  acquaintance  with  the  substances  com- 
posing this  strange  world  of  ours,  and  the  laws  which  gov- 
ern their  safe  using.  Chemists  have  learned  to  handle 
these  elements  and  compounds  in  such  new  and  powerful 
combinations  that  they  seem  like  companies  of  Aladdins. 
These  Aladdins  are  magnetic  personalities  to  some  of  our 
boys  and  girls. 

What  these  chemistry  hours  give  to  our  students  is  first 
of  all  the  satisfaction  of  the  creative  urge,  the  spirit  that 
pushes  us  onward  to  build  a  new  thing.  We  learn  to  trans- 
late English  into  action  in  the  handling  of  chemicals  and 
apparatus.  We  receive  real  training  in  keen  observation, 
in  accurate  expression,  in  deductive  reasoning  with  its  at- 
tendant problem  solving.  This  experimental  work  does 
other  things  for  us,  too,  by  way  of  increasing  responsibil- 
ity, power  of  cooperation  and  adjustment,  which  is  good 
character-forming  timber. 

From  this  laboratory  method  of  learning  there  results  a 
store  of  knowledge  of  chemical  processes,  which  is  vastly 
interesting  and  useful ;  knowledge  that  continually  pushes 
outward  the  boundaries  of  our  thinking.  There  are  those 
processes  of  everyday  usage  in  food  preparation,  and 
those  in  many  manufactures  such  as  the  making  of  soap, 
paper,  matches,  and  glass,  the  extraction  of  metals  from 
the  ores,  electroplating;  also  the  bleaching  and  dyeing 
processes  and  water  purification.  The  harmful  and  ben- 
eficial processes  of  decay  and  combustion  are  not  over- 
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looked  of  course. 

Were  it  possible  to  divide  our  chemistry  pupils  into  two 
classes,  with  one  of  these  we  could  make  a  really  practi- 
cal study  of  some  of  these  operations,  and  spare  individ- 
uals the  pain  of  being  inoculated  with  the  theory  that  is 
important  only  for  the  prospective  college  person.  This 
would  open  the  course  to  everyone,  even  though  they  were 
not  skilled  in  mathematics;  would  give  answer  to  many 
questionings,  and  the  power  to  answer  others  for  them- 
selves. 

Chemists  have  revolutionized  our  times  by  delving  in 
the  old  earth's  crust  for  the  stores  of  magic  metals,  and 
dynamic  non-metals,  and  have  put  them  to  work  for  man's 
destruction, — it  is  true, — but  far  more  for  constructive 
betterment  of  life  in  culture  and  comfort,  in  pleasure  and 
progress.  We  can  think  of  hardly  any  study  which  yields 
such  large  returns  as  chemistry,  either  to  the  pupil  of  one 
or  of  several  talents. 

Alice  C.  Gifford,  Science  Teacher. 


FROM  THE  ENGLISH  TEACHER 

Fads  and  thrills  are  names  given  to  some  of  the  extra- 
curricular activities'  that  are  sponsored  by  the  school.  At 
some  time  or  other  practically  every  subject  in  the  cur- 
riculum, with  the  exception  of  Latin  and  Mathematics, 
have  been  so  designated.  If  we  consider  the  fact  that 
education  is  preparation  for  life  and  life  itself,  we  must 
concede  that  many  so-called  fads  and  thrills  are  the 
essentials  in  the  educational  process. 

WHAT  BENEFIT  FROM  THE  EXTRA  CURRICULAR  ACTIVITY? 

"The  extra-curricular  activity"  is  no  new  idea  —  the 
Greek  youth  wias  trained  for  mental  alertness  and  physi- 
cal vigor.  There  were  no  ventilators  for  his  class  rooms, 
no  gongs  at  the  end  of  his  hours,  no  numerals  for  playing 
on  a  team,  and  no  "electives"  for  his  schedule.  Yet  an 
educational  ideal  may  be  found  throughout  all  the  cul- 
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tural  strivings  of  mankind — we  find  it  in  the  "Philoso- 
pher-kings" of  Plato,  the  physically-alive  monk  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  the  frolicsome  intellectualism  of  the  first 
university  students,  and  today,  in  such  widely  divergent 
theories  as  the  bolshevist  and  the  fascist,  for  example. 
That  education  for  youth  means  creating  not  only  intelli- 
gent men,  but  likewise  healthy,  vigorous  individuals,  and 
responsible  citizens  has  been  understood  for  centuries. 

The  function  of  education  is  manifold — to  instill  aca- 
demic knowledge,  to  develop  character,  and  to  fit  the 
individual  for  his  social  life — all  are  equally  important. 
Intellectual  stimulation,  physical  well-being,  and  train- 
ing in  individual  bents  and  inclinations  are  the  rights  that 
educators  grant  should  be  the  heritage  of  modern  youth. 
Class-room  instruction  alone  is  not  enough,  even  if  we 
assume  that  what  is  rendered  in  the  class-room  is  perfect, 
"Extra-curricular"  activities  are  attempts  at  filling  in 
gaps  in  formal  education. 

Sports,  spontaneously  conducted  and  cheerfully,  fully 
enjoyed,  mean  health-living.  Competition  aimed  at  en- 
joyment and  conducted  in  sportsmanlike  fun  does  not 
prevent  students  reaping  the  good — the  thrill  of  the 
contest,  the  sparkle  of  buoyant  activity,  the  "esprit  de 
corps"  created  by  working  with  the  team.  Inter-class 
games  allow  practically  every  student  to  take  part.  Inter- 
school  games  train  girls  and  boys  in  firm  lessons  of  loy- 
alty, and  are  harmful  only  when  victory  is  the  only  object. 
More  opportunities  are  being  afforded  women  in  sports 
—  basketball,  tennis,  swimming,  badminton,  track,  field 
hockey,  archery,  golf  are  but  examples  of  the  chance  for 
school  training  in  health  and  team-play  that  are  slowly 
opening  up  today.  High  schools  in  many  towns  or  cities 
have  regular  courses  in  physical  education  —  credit  is 
given  students  electing  these  courses,  and  in  many  cases 
freshman  and  sophomore  courses  are  compulsory.  Health 
is  not  left  in  uncertain  hands  but  is  a  matter  dealt  with 
by  competent  directors;  sports  are  led  by  experienced 
leaders.  The  subject  of  sports  is  decidedly  controversial 
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—  yet  the  tendency  is  to  recognize  these  "extra-curricu- 
lar" activities  as  essential  if  not  over-emphasized. 

The  "drama"  has  stepped  forth  from  Broadway  and 
has  chosen  new  habitats  and  technique.  The  development 
and  progress  in  the  talking  picture  and  the  little  theater 
movement  have  meant  not  that  interest  in  the  theater  is 
on  the  wane,  but  that  fresh  vigor  and  creativity  are  aris- 
ing in  an  old  field.  For  the  present  we  are  not  concerned 
with  the  talking  picture,  although  some  schools  are  plac- 
ing courses  in  movie  production  on  their  curricula.  "The 
little  theater  movement"  is  practically  nation-wide  in  its 
extent  and  in  it  the  high  school  is  a  vital  part.  In  1912  a 
committee  of  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English 
recommended  class  dramatizations  of  required  reading. 
In  1925  Dramatic  Interpretation  and  Dramatic  Produc- 
tion were  recommended  by  the  National  Association  of 
Teachers  of  Speech  as  being  worthy  of  being  placed  on 
the  curriculum. 

Such  courses  were  already  in  existence,  and  since  that 
time  many  universities  have  been  attempting  to  train 
students  so  that  they  may  be  prepared  properly  to 
conduct  drama  courses  in  the  high  schools.  Kenneth 
Macgowan,  noted  producer,  declares  that  at  least  one- 
third  of  the  high  schools  in  the  United  States  have  defi- 
nite courses,  generally  averaging  fifty  students  to  a 
course. 

Why  is  it  that  drama  in  a  high  school,  formerly  imply- 
ing an  annual  production  by  the  senior  class,  is  now  con- 
sidered sufficiently  beneficial  to  be  placed  on  an  academic 
curriculum?  Certainly  it  can't  be  only  the  students'  de- 
sire "to  be  in  a  play."  We  might  list  some  of  the  benefits 
of  "play-acting" it  provides  diversion  and  opportunity 
for  creative  imagination ;  it  affords  opportunity  for  cor- 
rection of  individual  disabilities ;  it  arouses  outside  par- 
ental and  community  interest;  and  it  realizes  for  students 
a  happy  field  wherein  to  learn  to  cooperate  with  art  de- 
partment, manual  training  department,  music  department 
and  others  in  joint  endeavor,  and  to  learn  to  "play  the 
rules  of  the  game."    A  play!    Joyful  clean  fun,  with 
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mental  stimulus  for  actor  and  back-stage  worker  alike! 
Lucky  the  teacher  who  has  a  chance  to  direct  a  drama 
group ! 

"Extra-curricular  activities"  may  become  organized 
and  directed,  may  seem  vital  enough  to  be  placed  on  the 
regular  high  school  curriculum,  and  thereby  cease  to  be 
''extra"  curricular,  and  become  hallowed  with  academic 
sanctity.  This  program  is  promoted  to  some  extent  by 
junior  colleges,  Sarah  Lawrence  College  in  Bronxville, 
N.  Y.,  being  a  very  recent  and  excellent  example.  From 
the  practical  point  of  view,  student  activities,  whether  in 
sports,  drama,  government,  music,  art,  journalism,  sci- 
ence, often  prove  to  be  the  bases  of  the  students'  profes- 
sions in  later  life.  Let  early  inclinations  be  fostered! 
Until  the  individual  is  taught  what  is  best  in  himself  and 
for  himself,  he  cannot  be  taught  what  is  best  for  the 
community. 

In  the  development  of  community  life  is  served  more 
completely.  In  our  high  school  training  we  gain  the  power 
to  understand  and  to  estimate  the  claims  of  others  in 
comparison  with  our  own,  the  power  to  enter  into  the 
more  complex  relations  of  a  more  extensive  life,  and  we 
strive  for  the  autonomy  of  the  individual  with  the  con- 
comitant growth  of  his  sense  of  responsibility.  The 
greater  the  capacity  of  growth  in  each  individual  the 
greater  the  benefit  the  organized  and  cooperative  com- 
munity can  confer  on  its  members,  particularly  as  they 
grow  up  into  maturity  within  it.  Every  person  has  to 
reconcile  within  the  unity  of  his  life  the  claims  arising 
from  many  social  relations,  and  yet  every  person  attains 
greatest  fulfillment  of  self  within  society. 

The  ultimate  interest  that  binds  us  in  school  is  intel- 
lectual —  like  Erasmus  we  don't  live  to  study,  but  we 
therefore  study  that  we  may  live  pleasantly.  Yet  we  have 
other  interests,  interests  that  give  us  strength  and  joy 
in  living,  the  enthusiasms  that  prevent  stagnation.  And 
these  other  interests  are  provided  for  in  spontaneous 
group  activity  for  students,  whether  "extra"  or  cur- 
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ricular.  Creativeness,  resourcefulness,  responsibility,  and 
response  to  "team-play"  are  fostered.  Aesthetic,  physical, 
and  intellectual  ideals  can  be  stimulated  the  more  by  work 
going  beyond  the  class-room  routine. 

No  matter  what  the  community,  whether  Sandwich, 
state,  nation  or  world  of  nations  —  develop  the  individual 
within  the  group  and  the  individual  will  develop  within 
and  for  the  community. 

Lorraine  Langley,  English  Teacher. 

FROM  MR.  HALL 

(Teacher  and  Athletic  Coach) 

Sandwich  is  to  be  complimented  on  the  fact  that  a 
championship  team  has  not  gone  to  the  heads  of  the  boys 
or  the  citizenry.  The  boys  are  still  regular  fellows  and 
show  superior  sportsmanship,  and  we  have  had  no  pres- 
sure brought  to  bear  to  commercialize  the  athletic  ability 
of  our  youth.  Every  effort  is  made  to  keep  sane  in  this 
matter.  Our  physical  educational  program  is  weak,  since 
but  little  is  done  either  in  the  high  school  or  the  grades 
along  the  lines  of  true  physical  education.  The  follow- 
ing article  is  presented  in  an  effort  to  impress  upon  the 
minds  of  the  citizens  of  Sandwich  the  need  for  a  richer 
program  of  physical  education. 

"THE  SPORTS  MYTH" 

Probably  one  of  the  best  fellows  I  ever  knew  was  a 
champion  in  the  ,145-pound  class  of  a  little  college  boxing 
team.  The  man  I  submit  is  a  sportsman.  He  knows  the 
thrill  of  real  sport ;  of  playing  not  for  championship,  for 
titles,  for  cash,  for  publicity,  for  medals,  for  applause,  but 
simply  for  the  love  of  playing.  Everyone  knows  this  thrill 
who  has  felt  a  golf  ball  soar  from  his  club  and  watched  it 
bound  down  the  middle  of  the  course  two  hundred  and 
fifty  yards  ahead ;  who  has  finished  a  long  tense  rally  at 
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tennis  with  a  passing  shot  that  cuts  the  sideline  and 
leaves  a  helpless  adversary  shaking  his  head  in  admira- 
tion at  the  net. 

On  these  occasions  one  tastes  the  full  flavor  of  the 
game ;  one  finds  that  complete  and  satisfying  relaxation  of 
mind  and  body  which  to  the  weak  weary  brain  is  such 
perfect  solace. 

In  this  informal  and  unorganized  sport  one  finds  not 
only  the  game  but  the  player  at  his  best.  Umpires !  Ref- 
erees! Officials!  The  need  of  them  does  not  exist. 
Implicitly  one  trusts  one's  opponent  because  one  trusts 
oneself ;  it  is  impossible  to  question  the  score,  impossible 
to  hesitate  as  to  whether  a  shot  did  or  did  not  touch  the 
line.  All  that  is  finest  in  sport  can  be  found  —  is  found 
in  such  friendly  encounters  on  the  golf  links  and  tennis 
courts. 

But  of  late  years  a  strange  and  curious  fiction  appears 
to  have  grown  up  regarding  sport.  Let  us  grant  that 
sport  between  individuals  is  a  working  laboratory  for  the 
building  of  character.  Let  us  admit  freely  that  the  health 
of  nations  is  being  improved  by  friendly  outdoor  games. 
By  all  means  let  us  give  thanks  and  sing  praises  for  the 
opportunity  afforded  by  such  sport  to  get  out  into  the  open 
air  and  freshen  ourselves  for  the  burdens  of  life  that  grow 
daily  more  exhausting.  But  let  us  not  confound  the  prec- 
ious informality  of  individual  sport  with  the  huge  wide- 
ly advertized  sporting  contests  with  which  we  are  being 
inundated  from  year's  end  to  year's  end. 

This  fiction  I  call  the  "Great  Sports  Myth."  It  is  a 
fiction  sustained  and  built  up  by  a  large  class  of  people 
now  financially  interested  in  Sport.  There  are  the  news- 
gatherers  and  the  sports-functuaries  for  the  daily  press. 
In  their  very  natural  efforts  to  glorify  their  trade  they 
have  preached  unceasingly  the  notion  that  all  the  values 
to  be  found  in  informal  athletic  games  are  present  as 
well  in  the  huge  organized  sporting  spectacles.  These 
gentry  —  the  newsgatherer,  and  the  new  professional  up- 
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lifter  —  tell  us  that  competitive  sport,  as  well  as  in- 
formal, unorganized  sport,  is  health-giving,  character- 
building,  brain-making.  They  imply  more  or  less  directly, 
that  its  exponents  are  heroes,  possessed  of  none  but  the 
highest  moral  qualities,  tempered  and  steeled  in  the  great 
white  heat  of  competition,  purified  and  made  holy  by  their 
devotion  to  inter-collegiate  and  inter-national  sport. 
Thanks  to  them  —  and  to  others  not  entirely  disinterested 
— there  has  grown  up  in  the  public  mind  an  exaggerated 
and  sentimental  notion  of  the  moral  value  of  great,  com- 
petitive, sport  spectacles.  The  sports-writers  are  required 
to  regard  the  whole  sporting  panorama  with  an  almost 
religious  seriousness.  It  is  their  job,  their  bread  and  but- 
ter. 

The  sporting  heroes  of  the  nation  are  its  Gods.  From 
day  to  day,  month  to  month,  year  to  year,  we  are  deluged 
with  a  torrent  of  words  about  these  Galahads-of-Sport. 
The  amateur  football  players  of  the  colleges  and  the 
"Shamateur"  golf  or  tennis  players  often  take  a  hand  in 
exalting  their  own  personalities  through  the  medium  of 
the  press. 

Man  has  always,  I  suppose,  been  a  worshipper ;  doubt- 
less he  always  will  be.  We  Americans  do  not  seem  to  take 
to  religious  prophets;  and  we  have  no  Queen  Marie,  nor 
even  a  Mussolini  to  raise  upon  a  pedestal.  Consequent- 
ly we  turn  hopefully  to  the  world  of  sports.  There  we 
find  the  material  to  satisfy  our  lust  for  hero  worship; 
there  we  discover  the  true  Gods  of  the  nation,  Messrs. 
Jones,  Tunney,  Tilden,  Ruth,  Sonnenberg,  Dempsey,  — 
these  become  the  idols  of  American  masculine  population, 
young  and  old.  And  why  not?  After  all  we  ask  our- 
selves, are  they  'not  athletes?  Have  they  not  been 
cleansed,  in  the  great  white  heat  of  competition?  That 
competitive  sport,  of  any  kind,  from  squash-tennis  to 
prize-fighting,  makes  for  nobility  of  character,  is  the  first 
commandment  of  the  American  Sporting  Public.  This,  in 
fact,  is  the  foundation  of  "The  Great  Sports  Myth." 


Yet,  in  plain  truth,  highly  competitive  sports  are  not 
character-building;  on  the  contrary  after  a  good  deal  of 
assistance  at  and  some  competition  in  them,  I  am  con- 
vinced the  reverse  is  true.  So  far  are  they  from  building 
character  that,  in  my  opinion,  continuous  and  excessive 
participation  in  competitive  sports  tends  to  destroy  it. 
Under  the  terrific  stress  of  striving  for  victory,  victory, 
victory,  all  sorts  of  unpleasant  traits  are  brought  out  and 
strengthened.  Too  frequently  the  player's  worst  side  is 
magnified,  his  self-control  broken  down  much  more  than 
it  is  built  up. 

I  know  this  is  heresy ;  I  realize  the  contrary  is  preached 
from  every  side;  I  am  aware  that  the  participants  in 
American  Sports  are  all  supposed  to  be  little  short  of 
demi-gods.  Yet  if  football,  for  instance,  is  the  noble 
elevating  and  character-building  sport  it  is  supposed  to  be 
why,  I  wonder,  is  it  necessary  to  station  an  Umpire,  a 
Field-judge,  a  Referee,  a  Head-linesman  and  half  a  dozen 
assistants  to  follow  the  play  at  a  distance  of  a  few  feet, 
and  to  watch  zealously  everyone  of  the  twenty-two  con- 
testants in  order  that  no  heads  and  no  rules  may  be  sim- 
ultaneously broken. 

The  popular  belief  is  that  sport  teaches  self-control, 
that  it  shows  us  how  to  accept  not  only  victory  but  defeat 
with  a  graceful  and  sincere  smile.  If  you  are  a  believer  in 
the  Great  Sports  Myth,  I  wish  you  might  visit  the  locker- 
rooms  and  dressing  quarters  of  our  clubhouses  and  ath- 
letic buildings  and  mingle  with  our  "athletic  gods"  before 
and  after  contests. 

"I  was  interfered  with  in  the  last  quarter,  on  that  for- 
ward-pass, or  Fd  have  scored  a  touchdown." 

'Til  beat  the  big  stiff  or  burst  a  blood  vessel." 

"This  man  Smith  has  always  been  against  us ;  we'll  have 
to  see  that  he  doesn't  get  a  chance  to  referee  any  more 
varsity  games." 

These  with  embellishments  unspeakable  are  the  sort  of 
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thing  you  hear  on  the  inside  at  every  big  sporting  con- 
test. 

Now  if  our  highly  organized  sports  taught  us  so  much 
of  mutual  understanding,  generosity,  and  forbearance  as 
their  advocates  claim  they  do,  there  might  be  some  ex- 
cuse for  the  elevation  of  sport  into  a  kind  of  national  re- 
ligion. Yet  why  is  it  that  the  United  States,  by  common 
acclaim  the  greatest  sporting  nation  in  the  world,  is  so 
sensitive  to  criticism,  so  open  to  flattery? 

In  point  of  fact,  what  the  fetish  of  competitive  sport 
inculcates  in  us  most  successfully  is  the  desire  to  win.  Not 
at  any  cost !  Certainly  not !  There  are  far  too  many  ref- 
erees, umpires,  etc.,  to  permit  that  sort  of  thing.  But  our 
Gods  are  all  winners.  It  is  Tunney,  Miss  Wills,  and  Son- 
nenberg,  who  are  glorified.  It  is  the  champion,  not  the 
way  in  which  the  championship  is  won  or  lost,  that  at- 
tracts the  plaudits  of  the  mob  whose  creed  is  "The  Great 
Sports  Myth." 

Moreover,  by  thus  elevating  our  athletic  heroes  to  peaks 
of  prominence,  by  following  them  incessantly  in  the  daily 
press,  by  demanding  of  them  victories  and  yet  more  vic- 
tories, we  force  them  to  lose  all  sense  of  proportion  if 
indeed  they  ever  had  any.  For  it  is  a  debatable  question 
whether  anyone  with  a  sense  of  proportion  or  a  sense  of 
humor,  which  comes  to  much  the  same  thing  —  could  so 
far  lose  himself  in  this  sporting  world  as  to  become  a 
champion.  Judging  by  their  remarks  in  public,  one  is 
forced  to  conclude  that  many  if  not  all  of  our  sporting 
gods  are  muscle-bound  between  the  ears. 

High  school  athletics  should  not  come  under  the  scope 
of  commercialism ;  yet  sometimes  it  seems  as  though  we 
could  place  it  in  this  class.  Most  people  expect  a  coach 
to  have  a  winning  team;  if  he  doesn't,  he  loses  his  job. 
This  leads  some  coaches  to  take  advantages  of  weaker 
teams,  and  he  teaches  his  pupils  to  win  at  any  cost. 

Most  parents  wish  to  have  their  sons  grow  up  to  be  law- 
abiding  citizens ;  yet  how  can  we  expect  them  to  be,  if  they 
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are  taught  to  take  advantage  of  the  laxity  of  rules  in 
these  friendly  sporting  contests  ? 

Athletics  in  school  should  teach  a  pupil  discipline, 
obedience,  and  fair  play,  but  such  type  of  instruction  as 
over-emphasizes  victory,  produces  the  opposite  results. 

In  closing  I  might  quote  J.  B.  Downie  on  "Playing  the 
Game" : 

"We  can't  all  play  a  winning  game 
Someone  is  sure  to  lose ; 
Yet  we  can  play  so  that  our  name 
No  one  may  dare  accuse ; 
And  when  the  Master  Referee 
Scores  against  our  name 
It  won't  be  whether  we've  won  or  lost 
But  how  we've  played  the  game. 

Herbert  L.  Hall,  Teacher-Coach. 
FROM  THE  SUPERVISOR  OF  MUSIC 

THE  DISCIPLINARY  VALUE  OF  MUSIC 

It  may  be  claimed  for  vocal  music,  as  taught  in  Sand- 
wich, that  it  has  three  distinct  disciplines,  the  physical, 
the  intellectual  and  the  spiritual. 

Under  the  head  of  the  physical  discipline,  I  may  men- 
tion the  requirements  for  good  posture,  both  in  standing 
and  in  sitting,  the  practice  of  deep  breathing,  with  the 
exercise  of  the  muscles  of  the  throat,  tongue  and  lips  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  improve  the  diction  and  the  inflec- 
tions of  the  speaking  voice.  The  English  language  is  full 
of  consonants  and  it  is  important,  in  both  song  and 
speech,  to  be  able  to  enunciate  distinctly.  It  is  possible 
that  the  practice  of  singing  in  the  Henry  T.  Wing  School 
makes  the  voices  of  the  pupils  more  musical  in  their  ordin- 
ary conversation,  with  improvement  in  the  distinctness 
of  their  articulation. 

If  we  study  the  disciplinary  value  of  music  under  the 
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second  item,  from  the  standpoint  of  psychological  pro- 
cesses involved,  we  find  that  there  is  perception  by  the  eye 
of  various  symbols,  such  as  clef,  signature,  key,  notes  and 
rests,  and  technical  terms ;  and  perception  by  the  ear  of 
tones  and  rhythms.  The  reading  is  done  from  a  notation 
that  is  capable  of  infinite  variations  and  that,  at  first, 
must  seem  like  a  maze  of  contradictions  to  the  young 
pupil.  Singers  are  required  to  read  words,  as  well  as 
music,  to  coordinate  their  efforts,  watch  the  teacher, 
carry  on  several  operations  simultaneously,  and  to  keep 
time  according  to  a  definite  speed.  Pupils  are  subjected 
to  the  discipline  of  attentive  listening  and  of  thinking 
their  tones  before  making  them  audible. 

It  is  in  the  spiritual  realm,  however,  that  the  disciplin- 
ary value  of  music  makes  its  major  claim  for  an  honorable 
place  in  the  curriculum.  Children  show  an  unusual 
fondness  for  music,  and  their  faces  are  radiant  over  a 
successful  singing  lesson.  It  is  possible  that  this  love  for 
the  finest  of  the  fine  arts  may  have  a  deeper  significance 
in  the  development  of  their  character  than  we  have  real- 
ized. May  it  not  be  that  the  love  of  children  for  music 
is  a  natural  craving  of  the  heart  for  spiritual  food  by 
which  they  nourish  and  keep  alive  their  higher  sensibil- 
ities on  which  are  founded  the  virtues  of  kindness,  gener- 
osity and  love? 

Music  is  a  universal  language  that  makes  its  appeal 
direct  to  the  soul,  that  transports  us  into  a  sphere  where 
selfishness  and  worldliness  have  no  part  to  play.  It  is  one 
of  the  spiritual  disciplines  that  touches  the  inner  con- 
sciousness of  children,  and  one  that  must  make  them 
better  because  of  its  beautiful  influence. 

It  may  be  claimed  for  the  subject  of  music,  therefore, 
that  it  has  an  important  place  in  the  curriculum,  not  alone 
for  its  physical  discipline,  in  ways  that  may  improve  our 
health  and  speech,  nor  for  its  intellectual  discipline  in 
promoting  attention,  concentration  and  alertness,  but 
principally  for  its  spiritual  discipline  in  shaping  and 
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moulding  life  and  character,  so  that  children,  as  they  grow 
to  maturity,  will  be  better  men  and  women  because  of 
the  beautiful  things  with  which  they  have  come  in  contact 
in  an  art  that  is  used  to  dignify  our  social,  civic  and  re- 
ligious ceremonies,  and  that  follows  us  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave. 

Ernst  Makechnie,  Supervisor  of  Music. 

FROM  THE  SUPERVISOR  OF  DRAWING 

"home  beautiful" 

The  study  of  Drawing  in  the  schools  has  a  very  great 
influence  on  the  future  homemaker.  Chief  among  the 
things  which  determine  the  beauty  of  a  home  is  order; 
order  in  relation  to  design,  balance  and  proportion.  A 
house  is  top-heavy  if  the  roof  is  too  large,  which  means 
that  the  proportion  is  wrong  and  it  is  out  of  balance.  If 
porch  posts  are  too  small  or  too  heavy,  the  balance  is  gone. 
There  must  be  order  in  ornament  of  doorway  and  cornice. 
Order  is  the  first  law  of  design.  The  first  year  of  school 
gives  the  first  lessons  in  order  and  design  to  our  little  chil- 
dren. 

Simplicity,  the  keynote  of  design  and  the  backbone  of 
beauty  is  stressed  all  through  the  school  days  until  it  be- 
comes part  of  a  child's  natural  perceptions.  Simplicity  of 
arrangement  in  decoration  is  taught  in  the  first  grades 
through  paper  cutting  to  the  posters  and  Christmas  cards 
of  the  eighth  grade. 

When  the  child  draws  from  an  object  or  from  memory, 
he  learns  proportion,  studies  the  relation  of  sizes,  sim- 
plifies the  detail  and  color.  He  is  creating  within  him- 
self the  instinct  to  enjoy  beauty  and  to  recognize  it.  To 
recognize  beauty  is  the  important  part.  To  enjoy  beauty 
is  universal,  but  only  educated  people  can  reason  about 
-    their  likes  and  dislikes.   Only  educated  people  know  why 


they  have  good  taste.  Some  people  are  born  with  the  abil- 
ity to  discriminate  between  good  and  bad,  which  we  call 
good  taste,  but  the  majority  of  us  have  to  learn.  All 
through  the  school  life  we  are  teaching  the  ability  to  dis- 
criminate. The  Drawing  Department  is  the  only  place 
where  this  is  taught  directly  and  unceasingly.  Pupils 
must  have  many  opportunities  to  make  choices,  to  dis- 
criminate. Even  in  the  first  years,  they  must  choose. 
They  are  quick  to  discard  the  inferior  and  enjoy  express- 
ing their  opinions. 

Then,  along  in  the  sixth  year  the  children  are  taught 
directly  a  little  of  good  architecture,  of  good  types  of 
houses  and  good  types  of  furniture.  They  plan  on  paper 
the  outside  and  inside  of  a  house  and  the  grounds  sur- 
rounding this  house.  They  must  plan  this  house  for  a  cer- 
tain number  of  people  and  for  a  certain  piece  of  land.  Thus 
the  fitness  of  building  for  your  location  is  taught.  The  old 
lessons  of  design  proportion  and  arrangement  are  used 
over  and  over  again.  The  color  theory  they  have  studied 
for  six  years  is  put  to  a  test  now  in  the  color  plans  for 
their  house  painting,  interior  decoration  of  walls,  floors, 
draperies,  rugs,  etc. 

When  they  are  out  of  school  and  are  busy  planning  their 
own  house  will  they  remember  these  old  lessons?  Prob- 
ably not,  their  taste  will  be  formed,  and  they  will  have 
learned  to  discriminate  and  to  choose  the  best.  The 
market  of  ordinary  things :  wall  papers,  furniture,  tones 
of  paint,  dishes  and  fabrics  has  vastly  improved  in  the 
last  ten  years.  I  believe  this  is  true  because  the  taste  of 
the  people  has  improved.  We,  as  a  people,  demand  color- 
ful attractive  things  for  our  everyday  life.  The  influence 
of  Drawing  courses  ten  year  ago  is  felt  now.  The  school 
children  of  today  are  the  buying  public  of  tomorrow.  The 
environment  of  good  taste  in  the  school  rooms  of  today 
is  one  of  the  greatest  helps  in  developing  good  taste  in  the 
children. 
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These  children  will  buy  and  build  good  houses,  well 
proportioned  and  designed.  They  may  even  design  them. 
They  will  recognize  good  balance  and  good  relation  of 
spaces  in  building.  Their  old  lessons  of  design  and  ar- 
rangement will  be  there  in  the  back  of  their  consciousness 
when  they  buy  and  arrange  their  furniture.  They  will 
know  how  to  choose  a  chair  of  structural  stability  with 
ornament  sparingly  used,  which  adds  to  the  strength  of 
the  whole.  They  will  know  which  colors  blend  well,  the 
tones  to  choose  for  upholstered  pieces  and  when  to  use 
stripes  and  figured  fabrics.  They  will  know  which  colors 
to  choose  to  make  a  room  look  sunny,  and  what  to  do  to 
make  a  room  cool.  Home  is  man's'  dearest  possession.  A 
course  in  school  which  enables  a  person  to  create  a  beau- 
tiful home  is  an  aid  to  successful  living. 

Edith  Savary  Hall,  Supervisor  of  Drawing. 

FROM  THE  SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENT 

We  hope  that  the  foregoing  articles  have  been  thought 
provoking  and  that  from  the  reading  of  them  the  citizens 
may  more  fully  understand  some  of  the  problems  of 
secondary  education  in  the  schools  of  Sandwich. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


JAMES  F.  PEEBLES,  Superintendent. 
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Report  of  the  Principal 

To  the  Superintendent  of  Schools — 
James  F.  Peebles. 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  my  report  as  School  Physi- 
cian for  the  year  1931. 

Details  of  health  work  in  the  schools  would  be  largely 
a  repetition  of  the  report  made  by  the  nurse. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  school  building  has  been 
good  since  completion  of  the  last  work  on  the  drainage 
system.  There  has  never  been  any  criticism  of  the  clean- 
liness of  the  building  since  it  was  first  put  into  use. 

This  happy  state  of  affairs  is  due  to  the  continued  in- 
terest and  efficiency  of  the  janitor  and  the  cooperation 
of  teachers  and  pupils. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  health  work  of  the  year 
was  the  checking  up  of  practically  the  whole  school  body 
for  tuberculosis  by  the  Chadwick  Clinic. 

This  work  of  the  Chadwick  Clinic  as  sponsored  by  the 
the  State  is,  I  believe,  one  of  the  most  valuable  ever  done 
in  the  interest  of  better  health  for  the  whole  population. 
By  finding  all  the  cases  of  tuberculosis  early  and  insti- 
tuting curative  measures  early  the  health  of  the  affected 
individuals  is  conserved  and  sources  of  danger  to  others 
are  removed.  The  total  number  of  positive  cases  discov- 
ered has  been  small,  the  work  done  has  been  tremendous 
and  the  outlay  in  money  not  small;  but  we  believe  full 
value  has  been  received.  Who  can  place  a  value  on  one 
human  life? 

In  order  to  secure  full  benefit  from  the  work  done  by 
the  clinic  each  town  should  carry  on — follow  up  the  pos- 
itive cases  to  complete  recovery  and  continue  the  check- 
ing up  of  the  children  as  they  come  along  to  the  end  that 
the  disease  may  be  entirely  eradicated. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

SAMUEL  M.  BEALE,  M.  D. 

School  Physician. 
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RECORD  OF  ATTENDANCE  FOR  THE  SCHOOL  YEAR 

1930-1931 


Total 

Average 

Average 

Percent  of 

School 

Grade 

Membership 

Membership 

Attendance 

Attendance 

Henry  T.  Wing 

IX-XII 

60 

59.4 

58.2 

98.1 

Henry  T.  Wing 

VIII 

25 

25.0 

24.4 

97.9 

Henry  T.  Wing 

VII 

23 

21.2 

20.7 

97.6 

Henry  T.  Wing 

VI 

21 

19.6 

19.1 

97.7 

Henry  T.  Wing 

V 

21 

20.1 

19.6 

97.7 

Henry  T.  Wing 

IV 

26 

24.3 

23.2 

98.4 

Henry  T.  Wing 

III 

24 

23.1 

22.4 

97.1 

Henry  T.  Wing 

II 

27 

23.4 

22.4 

96.0 

Henry  T.  Wing 

I 

29 

26.6 

25.7 

97.0 

Totals 

256 

242.7 

235.7 

97.5 

TEACHERS  —  1931  - 1932 


Began  Service 

Name 

School 

Education 

in  Town 

C.  G.  Persons,  Prin. 

High 

Harvard  University 

Sept. 

1927 

Mary  H.  Wing 

High 

Bridgewater  NormaL 

Sept. 

1924 

Lorraine  Langley 

High 

Radcliffe  College 

Sept. 

1931 

Herbert  L.  Hall 

High 

University  of  N.  H. 

Sept. 

1931 

Alice  Gifford 

High 

Wellesley  College 

Sept. 

1929 

Grace  E.  Mullaly 

Grade  VIII 

Bridgewater  Normal 

Sept. 

1922 

Isabel  Swansey 

Grade  VII 

Bridgewater  Normal 

Sept. 

1923 

James  T.  Tangney 

Grade  VI 

Bridgewater  Normal 

Sept. 

1908 

Adeline  C.  Dalton 

Grade  V 

Quincy  Training 

Sept. 

1922 

Lillian  H.  Tangney 

Grade  IV 

Marthas'  Vineyard  Summer 

Sept. 

1892 

Florence  C.  Towns 

Grade  III 

Framingham  Normal 

April 

1921 

Martha  R.  Newcomb 

Grade  II 

Quincy  Training 

Sept. 

1899 

Theresa  S.  Gannon 

Grade  I 

Bridgewater  Normal 

Sept. 

1922 

Ernst  Makechnie 

Music 

Sept. 

1928 

Edith  S.  Hall. 

Drawing 

Boston  Normal  Art 

Nov. 

1926 
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Commencement  Exercises 

CLASS  OF  1931 

Processional 

Light  Divine  (Gottschalk) 
Invocation 

Bridal  Chorus  (Cowen) 
Salutatory 
Class  History 

Doan  Ye  Cry  Ma  Honey  (Noll) 


Chorus 

Rev.  George  Maxwell 
Chorus 
Charles  T.  Pope,  Jr. 
Rolande  Doris  Fournier 
Girls'  Chorus 


Barbara  Wing 
Rolande  Fournier 
Charles  Pope,  Jr. 

Orchestra 


Address  Rev.  Maurice  E.  Barrett 

The  House  by  the  Side  of  the  Road  (Gulesian) 

Boys'  Chorus 

Valedictory  Barbara  Wing 

Presentation  of  Trophies 
The  Class  Gift 
Award  of  Scholarships 

Alumni  Scholarship 

Clayton  Scholarship 

Belcher  Fund  Scholarship 
Presentation  of  Diplomas 
Priests'  March  (Mendelssohn) 

CLASS  ROLL 

Earl  Dugeau 

Edward  Marcus  Ellis 
Alfred  R.  Forni 

Rolande  Doris  Fournier 
Gladys  Frances  Hoxie 
Harriette  R.  Lauten 

Benjamin  Harlow  Morrow 
Patricia  Nickerson 

Charles  Thomas  Pope,  Jr. 
Katherine  Anne  Riley 
Henry  Edward  Roberti 
Barbara  Wing 

Helen  Louise  Wright 
CLASS  MOTTO 

In  Limine 
CLASS  COLORS 
Silver  and  Green 
CLASS  FLOWER 
Talisman  Rose 


PERFECT  ATTENDANCE  FOR  TWO  YEARS 
Alfred  Forni  Marion  Mackey 

Manuel  Jacinto  Aili  Tyback 

William  Tyback 
PERFECT  ATTENDANCE  FOR  ONE  YEAR 


Lloyd  Adams 

Crawford  Hoxie 

Adrian  Ahonen 

Ruth  Johnson 

Barbara  Burke 

John  Jillson 

Ruth  Burke 

Frank  Kaipainen 

Elizabeth  Currier 

Mary  McLaughlin 

Harold  Ellis 

Virginia  McLaughlin 

M.  Pauline  Ellis 

Pauline  Peters 

Claire  Fournier 

John  Reed 

Bertrand  French 

Virginia  Shuster 

Alice  Gibbs 

John  Shuster 

Albert  Hamblin 

William  Smith 

Arthur  Hamblin 

Mary  Toolas 

Raymond  Hamblin 

John  White 

Rudolph  Howes 

Robert  White 

ABSENT  ONE-HALF  DAY 

Evelyn  Bither 

Marie  Kelleher 

Lionel  Caron 

Helen  Lenihan 

Eleanor  French 

Ralph  Morse 

Francis  Wing 

ABSENT  ONE  DAY 

Curtis  Adams 

Thomas  Milliken 

Francis  Anderson 

Elbert  Morrow 

Stuart  Currier 

Edwin  Parssinen 

George  Drinkwater 

Carlo  Pola 

Elizabeth  Foster 

Nino  Pola 

Henry  Gagner 

Harold  Renzi 

Helen  Hoxie 

Bruno  Sintoni 

Robert  Hoxie 

Lucy  Sintoni 

Aili  Hyttinen 

Victor  Smith 

George  Hyttinen 

Priscilla  Smith 

Robert  Johnson 

Charles  Stewart 

Walter  Kaipeinen 

S.  Edwin  Weaver 

John  Masaschi 

Everett  Wright 

With  apologies  to  those  unavoidably  absent. 
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Honor  Roll 
Sandwich  High  School  Graduates 
Attending  Other  Schools 

Olga  E.  Ahonen,  Bridgewater  Normal 

Linda  E.  Allen,  Wellesley  College 

Irene  E.  Armstrong,  Mass.  Agricultural  College. 

Elizabeth  A.  Austin,  Lowell  Normal 

Wallace  F.  Bither,  Clark  University 

Hazel  M.  Brooks,  Hyannis  Normal 

George  E.  Currier,  Harvard  University 

Alton  Garland,  Mass.  Inst,  of  Technology 

John  Hendrickson,  Brown  and  Sharp 

Josephine  A.  Hoxie,  Jordan  Hospital,  Plymouth 

William  McArdle,  New  Bedford  Textile  School 

Margaret  E.  Murphy,  Hyannis  Normal 

Clare  Morse,  Boston  Conservatory  of  Music 

A.  Elizabeth  Oberg,  Massachusetts  State  College 

Irene  M.  Roberti,  Bridgewater  Normal 

Margaret  M.  Russell,  Boston  University 

Karl  R.  Whitney,  Harvard  University 

Paul  Wing,  Jr.,  Mass.  Inst,  of  Technology 

Virginia  Wing,  McGill  University 

Charles  Pope,  Jr.,  Syracuse  University 

Barbara  Wing,  Simmons  College 
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